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The Firestone patented Gum-Dip- 

ping process transforms the cotton cords 
into a strong, tough, sinewy unit 
Liquid rubber penetrates every cord and 
coats every fiber, guarding against in- 
ternal friction and heat, greatly increas- 
ing the strength of the cord body, and 
giving longer tire life. 


This is a patented construction, and the 
two extra Gum-Dipped cord plies are 
so placed that you get 56% stronger 
bond between tread and cord body, 
and tests show 26% greater protection 
against punctures and blowouts. It sets 
a new standard for tire performance on 
high speed cars. 
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5 46 Lip, Tough, live rubber specially compound- 
CORD PLIES ed for long, slow wear. Scientifically 
UNDER THE designed non-skid gives greater trac- 
TREAD é tion and safe, quiet performance 
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9.75-20 H.D.......-.-- 61.65|120.00!! same prices. 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chica 


Low PRICES on tires is one thing — extra 
quality at low prices is quite another. 


When you can get the Extra Values of Firestone’s 
two patented construction features—Gum Dipping 
and Two Extra Gum-Dipped Cord Plies Under the 
Tread—at no premium in price, you are getting the 
most in Safety and Mileage your money can buy. 


Prices for these extra quality tires are unbeliev- 
ably low today; in fact, the lowest ever known. You 
owe it to the safety of your family and yourself to 
equip your car with Firestones—the Strongest and 
Safest Tires you can buy at the price you want to pay. 


Drive in today. The Firestone Service Dealer 
will show you sections cut from Firestone Tires— 
also special brand mail order tires and others—take 
them in your own hands and check the construction 
for yourself. You and you alone be the Judge. 
Then you will understand why Firestone Tires 
are the outstanding preference % of car owners. 


In these days of thrifty buying — FIRESTONE 
EXTRA VALUES COUNT! 


Listen to the “VOICE OF FIRESTONE” Every 
Monday Night Over N. B.C. Nationwide Network 
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% One of the largest magazine publishing houses published a survey which they recently made to find 
out the tire buying plans of car owners of this year. In this survey they covered twelve states and 
interviewed 1,403 of their subscribers. They found that 68% of those interviewed are going to buy tires 
this summer, and that 27.2% of these car owners are going to buy Firestone Tires—the next highest is 
only 20.6% which shows the demand for Firestone Tires is 32% more than for any other make. 
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it disgusts —1t repels—it’S inexcusable! 


get rid of that dandruff 


You can get rid of that hu- 
miliating condition known 
as loose dandruff so easily 
by using Listerine. That is 
a strong statement. You ex- 
pect us to back itup. Weare 
content to rest our case on 
the product itself. Since it 
has helped tens of thousands 
of others, we expect it to 
help you. 

Forget any troubles and failures you 
may have had as a result of using harsh 
antiseptics, and give Listerine a thorough 
trial, 


Results achieved quickly 


You simply use Listerine as a part of the 
shampoo, or independent of it. Douse it 
on the scalp full strength and massage 
vigorously. Keep the treatment up, using 
a little olive oil if the scalp is excessively 
dry. You will be delighted to see how 
quickly you get results. Frequently loose 


shampoo with 7 


dandruff disappears after one 
or two treatments. Some- 
times however, if the case is 
stubborn, a week or two and 
perhaps more will be re- 
quired. 
Infection makes fat glands 
overactive 
Dandruff is caused by over- 
activity of the fat glands of 
the scalp—which expel a greasy, whitish 
substance known as sebum. This over- 
activity is the result of infection, many 
dermatologists claim. They advise im- 
mediate treatment. Whatever the cause, 
this activity should be checked lest the 


condition continue and cause eczema, fall- 
ing hair, and baldness. 


Why Listerine checks dandruff 


Frequent shampoo, vigorous massage, and 
the use of an antiseptic constitute effective 


treatment for ordinary cases of loose 
dandruff. 

The success of Listerine in combating 
this condition is due to certain unusual 
qualities. 

Since it is a safe though powerful germi- 
cide, Listerine combats any irritation that 
may be present on the scalp. 

It dissolves and removes incrustations 
of sebum from the hair and scalp, assur- 
ing antiseptic cleanliness. It produces on 
the scalp an astringent effect, exhilarates 
and invigorates the tissue around the hair 
roots. 

It allays itching, and soothes inflamma- 
tion and eruption frequently associated 
with dandruff. 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET OF ETIQUETTE— 
tells what to wear, say, and do at social affairs. 
Address, Dept. T.6, Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


@ The Safe Antiseptic @ 


isterine 
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HAT if your youngster 
picks out a future Depres- 
sion Year in which to find the 
Great Romance? 
You will want to be free from 
money worries and able to do 
your part handsomely. 


From 43c to $1.09 a day set 
aside now under the Investors 
Syndicate Plan, will build a“ hap- 
piness’’ fund of $2000 to $5000 
or more—to start the boy in busi- 
ness, furnish the down payment 
on a home, or deliver the girl an 
anniversary check of $110 to $275 


each year as long as she lives. 


ecient it gm 8 we URE LC aed’ ahw 


If they pick a Prosperity Year 
—just fix things up for them from 
your regular resources. Then for- 
get how lonely the old house 
seems by using the Investors Syn- 
dicate check for a world cruise 
or a year in Europe! 

Other Syndicate plans create from 
$1,000 to $100,000 —for home, 
education, business, or carefree re- 
tirement. Ask for illustrated thrift plan 
booklet, “Multiplying Money.” 


atin tints taint tnt ttn tnt tnt tate tntntntnd 
Send booklet “Multiplying Money” to 
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Address. aS See T4 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 






Offices in 
51 Cities 


AssetsOver 









$48,000,000 . 
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“Third House” 
Sirs: 

In Time, May 16, in your article headed 
“Locusts,” you quote the President of the U. S. 
as saying that the halls of Congress were 
“haunted by a locust swarm of lobbyists” and 
then Time remarks, “. . . active and successful 
lobbies which pay their legislative agents $10,- 
ooo or so per year to secure Congressional fa- 
include the following... . J Motorists. 
The American Automobile Association, whose 
Johnson, failed 
increase in the automobile 


to block a Senate 


| tax.” 


This Association employs no legislative agent, 
never has employed one to my knowledge, has 
no such man as Alexander E. Johnson on its 
payroll and no one at our headquarters has ever 
heard of such an individual in Washington. A 
director of our affiliated Louisville, Ky. Auto- 
mobile Club named Alex E. Johnson is Chairman 
of our Legislative Committee, the principal 
function of which is to outline and formulate 
policies for submission to our annual convention. 
Mr. Johnson has not been in Washington as our 
representative at any time, has taken no part 
in the presentation of our views on national 
taxation. He does not and has not received any 
compensation from this organization, 

Furthermore, in the interests of editorial 
accuracy, may I point out that the Senate has 
neither accepted nor rejected an increase in the 
auto tax as it has not in this session had the 
question before it for vote. . 

We do not assume that you would cl: issify the 
appearance of business men before committees 
of Congress to set forth their views on legisla- 


| tion of vital importance to them as “lobbying.” 


Ernest N. SMITH 
Executive Vice President 
American Automobile Association 
Washington, D. C. 


1) Trme’s source of information was 
A. A. A.’s publicity department. 2) 
Yes, Tre does designate as “lobbying” 
the appearance in Washington of citizens 
endeavoring to influence legislation to 
their own benefit. But Trae attaches no 
stigma to such lobbying, either by paid or 
unpaid agents, where openly & honestly 
conducted. The practice has become a 
necessary part of U. S. legislative pro- 
cedure. 

Chief current criticism of U. S. lobby- 
ing has been aimed at the delay and 
confusion caused. Outside of regular 
hearings there have been much button- 
holing in corridors, much crowding around 
committee room doors, much pestering of 
legislators at homes, hotels, clubs. Many 
States require lobbyists to register as such, 
sometimes to pay fees. Not so in Wash- 
ington. The late sarcastic Senator Cara- 
way used to call the lobbyists ‘““The Third 
House.” Others have suggested that lobby- 
ists be recognized and dignified as such, 


given a forum of their own in Washington, 


siven rules & regulations and caused to 
function as a debating body 


| Thee is 


| only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 

subscription 
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in the Gov- lines, 





Roy E. Larsen 
CircuLaTION MANAGER, TIME, 
350 E. 22nd Street, Caicaco, Itt. 


ernment where the private friends & foes 
of legislation could air their views for the 
edification of busy legislators.—Ep, 

Sirs: 

I always give your magazine credit for know- 
ing actual facts, but in your issue of May 16 
under “Locust” active and successful lobbies 
which pay their legislative agents $10,000 or 
so per year, to secure Congressional favor , . , 
you list Dr. Clarence True Wilson of the Meth. 
odist Board of Temperance. 

Do you mean here that Dr. Wilson receives 
$10,000 and if so, who is paying this money? 

L. NortHRop CAstor 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lobbyist Wilson is paid $6,000 per 
annum by the Methodist Board of. Ten- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Mor. 
als.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

Time of May 16 had a very interesting column 
under the caption “Locusts.” However it would 
have been more interesting if its details had 
been free from error. Luther Steward, not 
Stewart, is President of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees and as _ its — 
represents more than 65,000 organized “Federal 
Employees.” Again in the same “Locusts” 
column John not Joseph Simpson is president of 
that very fine Farmers Union. 

Ear R. Hoace 


I Jenver, Colo. 


Sirs: 

. .. May I call your attention to the fact 
that Miss Detzer (not Detzler) does not repre- 
sent the League of Women Voters, but the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 


Freedom: does not work for legislation for 
women, but for Peace measures; and_ unfor- 
tunately does not receive $10,000 a year. 


M. MILes 
Office Secretary 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom 


Washington, D. C. 
Sirs: 

Startling indeed is Time’s list of the “locust 
swarm of lobbyists,” appearing in your May 1! 


issue, 
But why has Tre failed to include the power- 


ful shipping lobby that has obtained for its 
members millions upon millions of dollars 
under the guise of ‘mail contracts.” Huge 


amounts are so paid in many cases for the al- 
leged carriage of mails over steamship routes 
which could not possibly be utilized in the dis- 
patch of anything but the bulkiest freight. 

As revealed by Writer William P. Helm in 
his recent syndicated articles, over $40,000,000 
has been paid by the Post Office Department t 
shipp‘ng companies under these contracts for the 
carriage of mails that actually brought to the 
Government a total postal revenue of only $3. 
600,000. 

While a tolerant American public might per- 
mit the expenditure of millions of Government 
funds for the maintenance of regular express 
and passenger liners, it is inconceivable that 
once in possession of the facts, the public would 
tolerate application of the system to slow freight 
partic ularly _where such lines are engaged 
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Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8.) 
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Your Golf in § Days! 


ND NOW Alex Morrison 
As done what thousands 
have urged him to do: put 

his easy way to learn the correct 


swing within reach of everyone 
anxious to improve his game. 


As Bob Davis says, ‘‘Alex the 
Great is the Wizard of Golf In- 
struction.’’ His instruction 
brought Babe Ruth down into 
the70’s—enabled Doug Fairbanks 
toshoot 72 (on a par 71 course)— 
helped big-framed Rex Beach 
shoot 154 for 36 holes in tourna- 
ment play, and slender Clarence 
Budington Kelland get into the 
70's. He has taught Jack Demp- 
sey, the slight Charles Chaplin 
and the bulky Paul Whiteman, 
two former U. 8. Presidents, Fred 
Stone, Louis B. Mayer, Gen. W. 
W. Atterbury, Edgar A. Guest, 
Grantland Rice, Rube Goldberg, 
Paula Stone, Annette Kelier- 
mann, and scores of others. 
Whatever golf lessons he chose 
to give were charged at $200 for 
12 lessons. 


Morrison is on the staff of 
American Golfer, has written for 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Ame rican 
Magazine, Popular Science, and 
others. He has given lectures 
and exhibitions all over this coun- 
try and Canada. Although this 
left little time for tournaments, 
Alex has demonstrated he can 
play a champion’s game. He has 
defeated several of the leading 
players and set many course rec- 
ords. He tied the course record 
at Winged Foot (the scene of the 
1929 American Open) with a 68, 
and has more than 30 other at- 
tested scores from 65 to 69 over 
championship length courses; for 
example, the Brackenridge Park 
isaeemesineeneatinndimntiadtamaadtiadedanetaaameammniaenmeinae 


ALEX MORRISON 


REX BEACH says, ‘‘ Morrison 
knows more about his business 
than I will ever know about mine. 
He has taken the golf swing apart 
and examined it, oiled up loose 
parts, re-assembled them and put 
the whole thing into smooth run- 
hing order. And the simple way 
he describes it! You will find here 
the soundest, the simplest, the 
most sensible help you have ever 
found.” 

GRANTLAND RICE, Editor 
of The American fir says, 
“Alex Morrison has been working 
for years on simplifying and de- 
Veloping a clear picture of what is 
needed to play better golf.” 

“Alex Morrison,” says BOB 
DAVIS,“is the Wizard of Golf 
Instruction. If the Pulitzer Fund 
Were to offer a reward for golf in- 
Structors, Morrison would grab 








the coin every year. He is the 
most celebrated golf 
alive.” 


instructor 





at San Antonio, 
69; Pasadena Golf 
Club, 69; Detroit 
Golf Club (South 
Course), 66; and 69 
at Denver Country 
Club. 


Are YOU 
Bewildered by 
a “Plague of 
Don’ ts”’? 


This great teach- 
er has now gotten 
out a book which 
Rex Beach calls 
“the soundest, sim- 
plest, most sensible 
help you have ever 


found.” It clearly 
describes—in sim- 
ple language and 


with 85 posed pho- 
tographs and _ pic- 
tures—hiseasy way 
to learn the correct 
swing. There need 
be no question in 
your mind about 


Double- 
Guarantee 


FIRST—if 5 days’ exam- 
ination of *‘A New Way 
to Better Golf" doesn't 
“sell’’ you on what it 
can do for your game... 
OR 


SECOMND— if you put 
Alex Morrison's sugges- 
tions into practice and 
within one month you 
don't reduce your score 
in accordance with the 
little chart below ... 

THEN merely return 
the book and your $2 will 
be refunded at once! 





If Your 
Present Month 
Score Is You'll Score 

130 115 

120 110 

110 100 

100 92 

99 85 

85 80 

&0 77 


10 73 


In One 





prove 


The Secret of 
the Correct 
Swing 

If you are “sty- 
mied”’ by your in- 
ability to apply 
seemingly simple 
principles, if the 
usual generalities 
haven't 
gotten 
you 
any- 
where, if you 
realize that 
mere grim 
concentration, j 
will power, and 
practice alone is 
not the real an- 
swer then you 
will be interested in 
how Alex Morrison 
can change your 
whole viewpoint, 
in his book, “A : 
New Way to Bet- tage lig Hag gm 
ter Golf.” 70's. 

He tells you, first, 
how to banish mental 





A FEW GOOD GOLFERS 
WHO HAVE FOLLOWED 
MORRISON’S SYSTEM 


Douglas Fairbanks 





being able to learn through this 
book. It is sold not on promise 
but on a definite guarantee that 
it will improve your game or 
cost you nothing. 


Alex Morrison is the arch 
enemy of Golf DON’TS! His 
last fifteen years have been spent 


to help the man who stands 
grimly before his ball ‘ concen- 
trating,’’ knuckles white with 


tension, and the cords in his neck 
swelling with strain. Morrison is 
out to help the fellow who really 
gets too little amusement, satis- 
faction and benefit from the game 

who merely exchanges business 
worries for golf worries—who is 
in a constant panic about doing 
the wrong thing. 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days’ Examination and a 


Double-Guarantee 


When the 
postman 
fo. 


Send no money with this coupon. 
book is handed to you, pay a 
only $2, plus postage charges. I 


what this New Kind of Golf Instruction 
will mean to you, return the book and 
your $2 will be refunded. Now the 
second part of this DOUBLE- 
GUARANTEE is this — if you will 
put Mr. Morrison's suggestions into 






practice and within one month you don't 
reduce your score in accordance with the 
shown here, AGAIN it's your 

return the book for your $2 
refund. Surely no offer could be fairer than 
that. Send no money now. Merely fill out and 
mail the order form at once. Simon & Schuster, 
Inc.(Dept. 26), 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


little chart 
privilege to 


ead it 
five days. If you are not “‘sold” at once on 


tension and nervous strain, and how 
to play with muscular freedom and 
mental relaxation. 

He then analyzes the eight stages 
of the Correct Swing—not “‘correct’’ 
because he does it, but because of 
the structure of your own body. For 
years Morrison has studied anatomy 
and mechanics. As he has proven, 
when the proper muscles cease to 
function the wrong ones take charge 


and you inevitably get a bad shot Formerly in the 
: Now in the 70 








In easy terms and clear photo- 
graphs he shows these eight stages. 
He proves there is not even a ‘“‘pivot”’ 
in it! He gives you no such advice 
as is bewildering and killing the game 
of the gentleman pictured above. 
Then, having shown you the Correct 
Swing, he shows how easy it is to 
put it into practice—in every shot, 
from drive to putt. 



















386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me Alex Morrison's new illu 
“A New Way to Better Golf.” When t 
delivers it 1 will pay $2, plus postage charge 

It is distinctly understood that, if I car 
the book within 5 days. 
Mr. Morrison's instructions into practice 


month—reduce my score as indicated in 


case my $2 is to be refunded at once. 
Name 


Address 


City 


Check here if you are enclosing % 
postage charges. 


Paul Whiteman 


he 8O 





Clarence 
Budington 
Kelland 


fer reese ee ee eee 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 26 


rated book 


It is also understoo 





above, I have the privilege of returning the 





Same refund privileges 
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DR. GRAFE, famous 
metabolism expert, is 
the author of over 200 
scientific publications! 


66 


early 


everyone 


atl Cn. 


declares DR. 


MAGINE you are listening to 
I a lecture by one of Europe’s 
greatest experts on metabolism 

the celebrated Dr. Grafe, 
of the University of Vienna. 

Dr. Grafe is saying:— 

“Due to our modern manner 
of living and limited exercise, 
nearly everyone has some de- 
gree of intestinal trouble today. 


“Constipation is easily con- 
quered and health improved 
when yeast is regularly used. 

“Fresh yeast strengthens the intestinal 
muscles, increases secretions ... and sof- 
tens food residues that would otherwise 
clog the intestines .. . It is totally unlike 
cathartics and harsh laxatives.” 

Doesn’t it sound well worth trying? 
Then go to any grocery store, or to a 
restaurant or soda fountain, get a supply 


Fleischmann’'s Yeast 
for health comes only 
in the foil-wrapped 
cake with the yellow 
label. It is yeast <> 
in its fresh, ef- 
fective form— 
the kind famous 
doctors advise! 











“‘After a nervous breakdown! simply couldn’t get my strength 
back,”’ writes Mrs. Frank S. Otway, Jr., of Chappaqua, N. Y. 
“It wasn’t long after starting to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
however, before I began to feel really well again.”’ 


of Fleischmann’s Yeast and add it to your 
regular diet—three cakes every day! 

Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water 
(a third of a glass)—before meals, or 
between meals and at bedtime. 

Then notice, after a few weeks, how 
much better you feel—how much more 
energetic, how much less subject to head- 
aches, skin eruptions, colds, etc. 

And remember, each cake is rich in 
three health-giving vitamins— B, G and 
D. Try eating Fleischmann’s Yeast today! 


The famous Dr. Pouchet, of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris, says: “Drugs and cathartics 
irritate the delicate membranes ... Fresh yeast 
is the safest treatment for constipation.” 


© 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 











chiefly in the delivery of cargo sold by their 
owners. 

Numerous examples’ might be cited, but ap 
outstanding case comes to mind. A _well-knoyp 
lumber company on the Pacific Coast withip 
the past six years purchased from the Goverp. 
ment at a total cost of approximately $400,000 
and under easy credit terms, a fleet of eight 
vessels estimated to have cost the Governmen 
in the neighborhood of $8,000,000. These ships 
are now engaged from the Pacific Northwest and 
California via the Panama Canal to Porto Ric 
and Buenos Aires, principally for the purpose 
of marketing lumber. This firm was thus granted 
distinct monopolistic privileges by the Govern. 
ment in the marketing of lumber in Porto Rico 
and Argentine, and accordingly proceeded 1 
“squeeze out” of these markets any competing 
American firms who were left without transpor. 
tation facilities. 

As if these advantages were insufficient, the 
Government then awarded a so-called mail sub. 
sidy contract, under the provisions of which a 
total of $759,000 has been paid to the lumber 
company’s steamship line for the “carriage oj 
mail” that actually brought the Post Offic 
Department only $274 in postage. 

Under this contract, with a total of ten years 
to run, payments of $3,150,000 will be made 
The entire fleet of ships, for which $400,000 
was to have been paid, thus becomes not only an 
outright gift, but an additional $2,750,000 in 
cash is paid to the ship owner... . 

A. R. Watson 

Oakland, Calif. 

Shipping interests lobby jointly through 
the American Steamship Association, 
headed by Herbert B. Walker with offices 
in Manhattan; attorney and usual legis- 


lative representative, Edwin Hamilton 
Duff.—Eb. 
Sirs: 


I am in the general practice of law; but 
it is quite true that I have clients who are much 
concerned with legislation, and if making argu- 
ments to Committees of Congress and dealing 
in a decent way with matters of legislation that 
affect clients is lobbying, then I have lobbied 
and to that extent I am a lobbyist. 

You know that in England they have what 
they call a Parliamentary Bar. Possibly it 
might be well to have such a body of persons 
in this country able to deal in behalf of clients 
with the Congress of the U. S... . If it be 
lobbying to appear in behalf of persons afiected 


in such situation, then lobbying in a decent 
fashion would appear not only to be proper 
but necessary and justified from all stand- 


points. 
Levi CooKE 
Washington, D. C. 





os 
Lady Astor’s Nightgown 
Sirs: 

Your story about Amelia Earhart Putnam's 
flight to Ireland (Time, May 30) notes that 
Mrs. Putnam slept at Ambassador Mellon's 
house “even as Lindbergh slept at Herrick’s. 


From the enclosed newspaper clipping you wil 
observe that even as Lindbergh borrowed Am- 
bassador Herrick’s pyjamas so did Mrs. Putnam 
beg a nightgown of Lady Astor. 

JoNATHAN Bacon 

Chicago, IIl. 

Also like Lindbergh, who borrowed 4 
suit from Ambassador Herrick’s son, Mrs 
Putnam borrowed a blue woolen dress 
from Ambassador Mellon’s daughter, Mrs 
David K. E. Bruce. To Correspondent 
John Steele of the Chicago Tribune 
(“World's Greatest Newspaper”) all 
praise for scooping the world on Lady 
Astor’s nightgown.—Eb. 





——— 
Captions 
Sirs: 

An editorial note in your issue of May ! 
states that “In the U. S. the Literary Digest has 
imitated Time’s method of captioning pictures 
by quotations from the printed text. Likewis¢ 
the New York Times magazine section has 
adopted to a degree the same style of cut cap 
tion.” 

May I have the privilege of your columns 
correct any misapprehension the statement may 
cause in the minds of Time’s readers? The Nes 
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Features of the Half-Ton Panel Truck 





inches wide, 4034 inches high. 
All doors completely weather- 
stripped. Insulated side panels. 


Large load space: 72 !4 inches long, 45 inches wide, fos 2 “4 
48 inches high. Large rear door opening: 40!4 —s 4 


*550 





f.0.b. Flint, Mich. Special equipment extra 


“Neither snow, 





wn 


nor rain, nor heat, nor night stays these 


couriers from the swift completion of their appointed rounds” 


You’ve probably read in 
—, Standard Brands Inc.’s 
advertising about those... “‘swift trucks 
that rush this coffee straight from 
toasting ovens to grocers .. . the 
same swift trucks that deliver Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast fresh regularly.’’ 
Well, those trucks are big, modern, six- 
cylinder Chevrolets. And that swiftness 
they talk about is Chevrolet six-cylinder 
swiftness. And that reliability they imply 
is Chevrolet’s proven reliability. 


For some time, Chase and Sanborn have 
been depending on freshness to sell their 


coffee—and a fleet of Chevrolets to help 
keep their coffee fresh. Chevrolets were a 
logical choice for the same reason that 
hundreds of other nationally-known firms 
standardize on them. 

They’ re fast! Modern six-cylinder engines 
—speedy, flexible and responsive—enable 
them to cover their routes in remarkably 
quick time! 


They’re dependable! Due to sturdy 
construction and sound, up-to-date design, 
Chevrolet has earned a national reputation 
for being free from trouble. Rain or shine, 
bad weather or good, a Chevrolet always 


gets there—on time! 


They’re economical! Due to this same 
dependability, plus the lowest operating 
cost of any truck, Chevrolet has won the 
right to be called America’s most economical 
Cost records prove it is, 


without question. 


transportation. 


They cost so little to buy. Every one of 
Chevrolet’s 32 six-cylinder trucks is now 
available at reduced prices—the lowest at 


which Chevrolets have ever been sold. 


Also—the complete line of 14 Chevrolet 
passenger car models, including that hand- 
some 3-window coupe so widely popular 
for commercial use, has recently been 


reduced in price. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 





TRUCKS 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER 
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REASURE ISLAND...One-time headquar- 

ters of Jean Lafitte ...Summer and 
Winter Resort on the Texas Riviera... 
A fine ocean beach... Famous Seven and 
one half-mile Sea-wall . . . Limitless at- 
tractions for the vacation visitor... 
Here are facilities for boating, driving, 
golfing, riding and fishing the year ’round 
and here is one of the finest beach auto- 
mobile speedways in the world. 
Pretentious hotels line the drive and 
promenade atop the Sea-wall... A mag- 
nificent causeway connects Treasure Is- 
land with the Texas mainland. 


Galveston is one of the country’s fore- 
most deepwater ports with 37 piers ac- 
commodating more than 100 ocean-going 
vessels; 245 miles of wharf trackage; 
the country’s largest export grain eleva- 
tor, capacity 9,000,000 bushels; more 
than 4,000,000 square feet of enclosed 
storage space; 1,927 ships entered the 
port during the year and 3,390,085 tons 
of freight passed over its docks. . . This 
port and playground and Texas City, on 
‘ the mainland, the “‘Port of Opportunity” 
Lae \ are served by the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


fast freight and passenger trains to 
! the North and East thru the St. 
Louis, Memphis and New Orleans 


~ | gateways; to North and West Texas 
rs , —_ and California; South Texas and 
— Mexico; and East Texas and 


Louisiana-Arkansas. 


te? 







DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 


oan VICE “A SERVICE INSTITUTION’ 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES ALSO OPERATE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


BUS SERVICE NORTH - SOUTH - EAST : WEST 

















change, please give both the new address and the 
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al 
| York Times magazine ... was using quota. 
| tions from the printed text to caption picture 4/ 
| before TIME was born... . 
C. G. Poorr 
: Sunday Department 
The New York Times 
New York City 
These News 
Sirs: 
The sentence “Last week these names mak 
this news” brings to my memory an excerpt oj 
correspondence, I believe accredited to Samuel 
Johnson, in which he answers a request for news 
by the assertion “No, not a single new.” Per —=— 
haps you should change your caption to read 
“Last week these names made ftiese news ; 
~ e 
Cuas. E. Harvey Me 
San Francisco, Calif. affc 
Ingenious is the theory that “news” —cr 
derives from an old newspaper practice of 
rane : =i 
printing the compass points P 
N —e 
E W —pl 
S fir 
to advertise their universality. Actually, of —es 
course, the word derived from the French a 
nouvelles and is now construed as singular, ; 
cs a in 
It used to be a plural. Queen Victoria, for | 
‘ ; . oP ‘ ie) 
example, wrote: “The news from Austria 
are very sad... .”—Ep. <p 
i pl 
Macy’s Training School ol 
| Sirs —pr 
I was reading your May 9 issue with great ol 


interest when I came upon the story of Walte 
Hoving and his new position with Montgomery § cl 
Ward & Co. of whom we were once. stanch P 


|} customers back in the summer lake-months in Metr 

| northern Minnesota. But what interested me in vc 

| mostly was your phrase “entered Macy’s ‘train- $1.0 
ing school’ in 1924.” e 


I am wondering why that was placed in quotes from 
and I am also wondering how one enters Macy’s 


es 9 . em 
‘training school” and also what the “trainin sins 
school” consists of. I hay e been advised to go The | 
into business and am trying to make a private f 
little survey on how people get where they d 10n. 
What I want to know now is how one ent of it 
such an institution as Macy’s. . oe surp! 
Donacp E, Squtres 
in the 


Long Beach Junior College 
Long Beach, Calif. ——— 

Macy’s “training school’ consists in a — 
course of sprints through which new per- 
sonnel ambitious for executive jobs are 
put. Prerequisites for a tryout are a 
college degree or at least three years in 
college, also a special psychological test 
Past experience is taken into account 4 
well as the impression the candidate makes 
when personally interviewed. For the 
young men & women who enter th 
“school” Macy’s provides much _ actual 
experience as salesmen and _ floorwalkers 
also lectures on merchandising and _book- 
keeping.—Eb. 


TIME 








The Weekly 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
lidito Henry R. Iuce 


Vanaging Editor: John S. Martin. a 

Issociates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contribut 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr. Ne 
F. Busch, Washington Dodge II, J. T Ieverit 
Mary Fraser. Albert LL. Furth, Allen Grov 
David W. Hulburd Jr., Schuyler Jackson, FE. D 
Kennedy, Peter Mathews, Frank Norris, Francts 
deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, Charles 
Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial conten! 
should he sent to 135 Fast 42nd Street, New York 

Subscription rates: One year in_the U. S. an 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada, $5.0 

Changes of address: Two weeks notice fe 
quired for change of address. When ordering 4 






old address. / 

Address all correspondence regarding subserip 
tion, index, binders. bound volumes, to the Circn 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, ll 
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‘It's the unexpected 
that happens” 











Metropolitan Life’s contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less 
premiums payable at convenient periods 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 
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T may surprise you to know 

that about half of all accidents 
are happening to people care- 
fully secluded within four walls 
or in their own yards or gardens, 
perfectly sure they are in no 
danger. 


But it is also true that during 
vacation periods, when in 
unfamiliar surroundings, the 
hazard of accident increases. 
Sports and games cause about 
one-fifth of all accidents. 


There is more chance that you 
will injure yourself by falling, or 
bumping into objects than that 
you will be hurt while traveling 
in trains, ships or automobiles. 


One person in every eight is 
killed orinjured by accidenteach 
year in the United States and 
Canada, more than 14,000,000 
in all—a far greater total than 
the number killed or wounded in 
any war of the United States. 


© 19 


32 M. L,I. CO, 


Not only is the man who is 
temporarily disabled by acci- 
dent usually unable to earn 
money while he is recovering, 
but it always costs money to 
take care of him. Fortunately, 
protection against such hazards 
is well within the reach of 
almost every worker. 


While building your program of 
financial independence, take 
out the “if” which might wreck 
the best made plans. Protect 
your program against accidental 
interruption. 


Get from a Metropolitan Field- 
Man details concerning weekly 
payments made to cover vari- 
ous forms of disability. The 
Metropolitan will be glad to mail 
yoo, free of charge, its booklet 
“Accident Prevention” telling 
how and where the majority 
of accidents occur and the 
best precautions against them. 


Regarding Life Insurance in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 











INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: - *ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 









" This is strictly 


—now he can whisper it 


Perfected! The Noiseless Dining Car. Now you 
dine in utter peace and QUIET—at any speed— 


unmolested by outside sounds. J-M Acoustical 


Treatment scores its most dramatic achievement! 


Ut happened this way. Harris and 
Thompson had spent the entire 
day working on a big account. Im- 
portant matters had come up. Con- 
fidential matters. How they “itched” 
to be alone, to talk things over, to 
compare notes. Their first chance 
came that night. In the dining car. 
It was noisy. But that didn’t matter. 
They had to talk. At times they ac- 
tually had to SHOUT. And, of course, 
a competitor would be sitting at the 


next table. 
* * 


Things were different this trip. Harris 
and Thompson sat in the diner— 
amazed. Here they were on a crack 
ripping off better than a 
. tearing by towns 


express... 
mile a minute. . 







“Two miles of complete quiet” 


NIVERSITY Hospitals, Cleveland, O., repre- 
senting a group of five buildings, are referred to 

as “one of the quietest hospital units in this country.” 
Nearly two miles of corridors have been quieted with 
J-M Acoustical Treatment, as well as most of the lob- 
bies, the dispensary, all the utility rooms, diet kitchens. 
Johns-Manville has reduced NO'SE to an undis- 
turbing level. Patients, visitors, comment on the 


quietness prevailing throuchout. 


... over bridges . . . through tunnels 
. .. piercing long, shrieking lanes of 
idle cars . . . roaring by eastbound 
trains... here they were right in the 
midst of what would ordinarily be a 
bedlam of maddening NOISE — and 
there was hardly a sound. 

Only the rustle of silverware, the 
musical tinkle of ice in glasses, the 
soft undertone of conversation greeted 
their ears. Even the regular, rapid, 
click... click... click... of the rails 
was gone. One had to look out of the 
window to know he was in motion. 

Suddenly a freight thundering by. 
Harris saw it. Instinctively, he raised 
his voice in order to be heard, found 
himself confiding in the entire car. 
Everybody looked up. 


The door opened. The conductor 
entered, politely removed his cap. 
“Tickets, please,” he requested, in 
mild conversational tones; smiled 
when he noticed he was heard by all. 


* * 


HIS wasn’t a specially constructed 

dining car. There were no sound 
absorbents on the trucks . . . no new 
springing or coupling. It was just a regu- 
lar diner, in service some years . . . radi- 
cally changed by Johns-Manville Acous- 
tical Treatment. 

In giving complete guzet to the railroad 
dining car, Johns- Manville has cooper- 
ated to the fullest extent in enabling the 
railroads to further the comfort of the 
traveling public. 

Through 18 years, Johns-Manville has 
been the recognized authority in the 
development of Acoustical Materials, 
Applied to ceilings or walls (whether in 
your office, a theatre or a railway car), 
these materials either absorb NOISE or 
guide SOUND to the ears of listeners, 
whichever is desired. 

J-M Acoustical Treatment will help 
your business. Write Johns-Manville, 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. 


“Correct Acoustics enhance 


this $2,500,000. edifice” 


HURCHES usually _pre- 
sent complicated acous- 

tical problems. In planning the 
new Queen of the Holy Rosary 
Cathedral, Toledo, Ohio, the 
architect contemplated the use 
of acoustical materials to pro- 
vide conditions essential for 
good hearing without the neces- 
sity of change in the proposed 
design. To find this material an 
investigation was made of all 
acoustical treatments available. 
Johns-Manville Sanacoustic 
Panels were finally chosen. But 
not before a test installation 
was made_in the choir room. 
Results were highly satisfac- 
tory. Today good acoustics 
and a beautiful decorative in- 
terior combine to enhance 
ereatly this $2,500,000. edifice. 
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Whether the market goes up 
°.9 . 99 

oe” or down—it’s quiet here 

ULL market or bear market — buying or selling . . . 
; ba usually the board room of a broker’s office is a riot of 
eal NOISE ... hard on the nerves and patience of both clients 
ing ¢ 7 and employees. 
— Lamson Brothers & Company, Chicago, knew this from 
rs we experience. So when they moved to new offices in the Board 
oo of Trade Building, they decided to be forever rid of NOISE. 
O pro- In its stead, they decided to substitute quiet, COMPLETE 


al for 7 QUIET. 





pate After a wide investigation, Johns-Manville Acoustical 
ose “+ +e . . 
P fl : Treatment was chosen. First, because it is the right noise- 
al an . pee nag 
a ‘i absorbing medium. Then, because it is easy to keep clean, a 
4. bl good reflector, fireproof, permanent, attractive. Altogether 
able. . ae ; 
a 7,800 feet of J-M Sanacoustic Tile were installed. Results 
<a are very satisfactory, work is more efficiently done. — 
n. But 
lation 6 Controls 
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| Johns-Manville |. 02.s00»», somos 
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CHRYSLER 


with patented 


KEEPING 


HRYSLER today finds itself in a most enviable posi- 
¥ tion, Not just a step ahead in engineering, but well 
ahead. Possessing important advantages other cars do 
not possess. Talked about everywhere with enthusiasm. 
Pointed out everywhere for smartness, Praised every- 
where for value. 

Look how Chryslers stand out today. Look at Chrysler 
beauty. Look at the luxuries a Chrysler offers. Look at 
the way Chryslers get the jump on other cars at traffic 
lights. Look at the way Chryslers show their heels to 
other cars on the open road, and on the hills. 

Who comes anywhere near to meeting Chrysler in 


modern engineering? With anything to be mentioned in 


1 new ¢ hry sler Six, jive body models, $885 to $935 


rnc oa tux @ 


AHEAD, 


PoWwWeER 


WELL AHEAD 


the same breath with Chrysler’s Floating Power engine 
mounting? Or, in results, with anything comparable to 
Chrysler’s smooth, silent, effortless flow of power? 

What body construction begins to offer the strength 
and safety of Chrysler’s all-steel body construction? What 
other brakes operate as easily and evenly and respon. 
sively as Chrysler’s self-equalizing hydraulic brakes? 
What automobile springs even approach Chrysler’s Oilite 
Squeak-Proof Springs —that never need lubrication or 
never squeak? 

Before you buy any new car we hope you will ask your. 
self these questions. And in all frankness, we hope you will 


look at a Chrysler—we hope you will drive a Chrysler. 


a new Chrysler Eight, five body models, $1435 to $1695 + a new 


Chrysler Imperial Eight, three body models, $1925 to $2195 + a new Chrysler Imperial Custom Eight, six body models, 


$2895 to $3595 F. O. B. Factory + (On Sixes, the Automatic Clutch optional at $8 extra and Oilite Squeak-Proof Springs 


optional at $10 extra) + Duplate Safety Plate Glass standard on Custom Eights. Obtainable on Six and Eight Sedans, 
$17.50 + on Imperial Sedans, $20 + all 2-passenger Coupes, $9.50. All closed models wired for PHILCO.TRANSITONE RADIO, 


Pyne EON ETT 


f 
' 


my 





YOU'LL BE 





HAPPIER 





WITH A 
CHRYSLER 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH SILENT 
INTERNAL HYDRAULIC BRAKE 
SQUEAK-PROOF SPRINGS DOT 


Tune tn 





Ss 


BLE-DROP G 


GCEAR SELECTOR 
ALI STEEL BOD Y 
IRDI 


- FREE WHEELING 


OILITE 
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on CHRYSLER MOTORS RADIO PROGRAM ** Ziegfeld Radio Show’’ personally conducted by Flo Ziegfeld —Columbia Coast-to-Coast Network; every Sunday evening 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Publishers & Pork 


After a dinner in Washington one eve- 
ning last week at which Publisher Frank 
Knox of the Chicago Daily News was host, 
38 potent newspaper publishers proceeded 
to the White House and filed into the 
President’s study. Notably absent were 
William Randolph Hearst and Adolph 
Ochs of the New York Times. But their 
presence was unnecessary. The President 
knew they were favorable towards the 
proposal he had in mind. He wanted to 
ask the others if they would help drive a 
Sales Tax through balky Congress. 

President Hoover led off with a 45-min. 
speech. Then each guest was asked to 
give his remedies for the nation’s ills, be- 
ginning with Clark Howell of the Atlanta 
Constitution who illustrated his remarks 
with a smoking-compartment story about 
a young man in a lingerie shop. The 
publishers’ consensus was that the Presi- 
dent should be more firm with Congress. 
Aggrievedly President Hoover replied that 
when he had attempted to reprimand Con- 
gress he was not only jumped on by Con- 
gress but by the publishers. At this point 
someone brought up the real business of 
the evening, suggested that a hand-raising 
vote be taken to see how many present 
would work for the Sales Tax. 

Out of the 38 present, only dapper little 
Roy Howard (Scripps-Howard) and Harry 
Preston Wolfe of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Evening Dispatch failed to lift an arm. 
Scripps-Howard chainpapers had_ vigor- 
ously cudgeled the issue when it was be- 
fore Congress in March. Final agreement 
of the publishers, however, was that they 
would support a Sales Tax if the President 
would personally sponsor it. 

Few days later when Senator Harrison 
flaunted his round robin in the Senate and 
the Sales Tax had been knocked groggy, 
the President took a hand. He called the 
Democratic members of the Finance Com- 
mittee to a night conference in the White 
House. After they had left he heard 
disturbing news about raids on the dollar 
abroad, was unable to sleep. At 5:30 a.m. 
he arose, took pencil & paper, wrote dili- 
gently for three hours. At 10:30 a.m. 
he told the Cabinet he would address the 
Senate at noon, an impromptu procedure 
such as none at the White House could 
recall witnessing. From a special platform 
set up at the reading clerk’s desk the 
President voiced his grave concern over 
depletion of the nation’s gold reserves; ap- 
pealed for economy of $400,000,000, sup- 
port of his relief program (see below); 
urged speedy passage of a general manu- 
facturers’ excise tax (see p. 12). 

@ The problem of Taxation had not 


pushed the problem of Relief off the Pres- 
ident’s desk last week. Alfred Emanuel 
Smith had urged that leaders cease ‘“‘quib- 
bling over words” and get on with some 
sort of productive public works program. 
Governor Roosevelt of New York had set 
in motion his plan to place his jobless 
citizens on “subsistence farms.” At the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, Con- 
gress was boiling over with relief ideas. 
In the Senate, Pennsylvania’s Davis had 
wanted Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
lend a half-billion dollars to cities and 
States for unemployment relief. Oregon’s 
McNary had suggested a_1oo-million- 
dollar Federal appropriation for relief to 
be administered through the Red Cross. 
New York’s Wagner wanted R. F. C. to 
loan 300 millions to the States, $1,460,- 
000,000 more to self-supporting public 
works (toll bridges, tunnels, etc.) and 40 
millions to Agriculture; to float a half- 
billion-dollar bond issue to compete au- 
thorized Federal projects. New Mexico’s 
Cutting asked the Senate to authorize a 
five-billion-dollar bond issue to finance 
construction of harbors, roads, etc. 

On all proposals the President had 
frowned severely. He hoped he had 
shunted them definitely aside by his own 
relief program (main point: authority for 
R. F. C. to increase its debenture limit 
an additional billion and a half to be 
loaned, partly, to States unable to care for 
their needy and partly to self-sustaining 
public works and private industry) which 
Secretary Mills, Chairman Eugene Meyer 
and President Charles Gates Dawes of 
R. F. C. were laboring over last week. 
Shocked and angered was the President 
when Speaker of the House John Nance 
Garner brought out /izs relief program: a 
billion increase in R. F. C.’s funds for 
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public construction by States and private 
enterprise; another billion-odd from the 
Treasury for Federal undertakings; 100 
million more to be handled by the Presi- 
dent as an emergency fund. To provide 
interest and sinking fund for the R. F. C. 
and Treasury financing, Speaker Garner 
suggested a Federal tax on gasoline of ! 


a¢ 
per gallon. No sooner had the Garner bill 
been laid before the House than irate 


President Hoover addressed the nation in 
the strongest language he had used since 
taking office: 

“An examination of only one group of 
these proposals—that is, proposed authori- 
zations for new postoffices—shows a list of 
about 2,300 such buildings, at a total cost 
of about $150,000,000. The Post Office 
Department informs me that the interest 
and upkeep of these buildings would 
amount to $14,000,000 per annum, where- 
as the upkeep and rent of buildings at 
present in use amounts to less than 
$3,000,000. Many of the other groups in 
this bill will no more stand the light of day 
than this example. . . . 

“T am advised by the engineers that the 
amount of labor required to complete a 
group of $400,000,000 of these works 
would amount to only 100,000 men for 
one year, because they are in large degree 
mechanical jobs. 

“This is not unemployment relief. It is 
the most gigantic pork barrel ever pro- 
posed to the American Congress. It is an 
unexampled raid on the public treasury. 

It is apparently expected that the 
cupidity of these towns and sections will 
demand that their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors vote for this bill or threaten to pe- 
nalize them if they fail to join in this 
squandering of money. Our nation 
was not founded on the pork barrel, and 
it has not become great by political log- 
rolling!” 

Back snapped Speaker Garner: “It 
would be just as logical to refer to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation act 
as a ‘pork barrel’ for the banks, insurance 
companies, railroads and financial institu- 
tions of the country. . . . The Democrats 
did not expect to receive real co-operation 
from the President in any manner benefit- 
ing the masses. Ay 
@ A famed feature of President Hoover's 
legend is his fondness for children. Last 
week, shepherded by the manager of the 
bus line which brought them from De- 
troit, Clifford (10), Irene (11) and 
Bernice Feagan (13) arrived at the White 
House. Their father, a refrigerator me- 
chanic, was held in Detroit on a Federal 
charge of stealing an automobile from a 
St. Joseph, Mo. piano tuner seven months 
ago. The father’s plea was that he had 





taken the car to Detroit with the owner's 
consent to sell it. 
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Admitted to the President’s office, the 
Feagans stated their case, told how they 
had persuaded the Governor of Michigan 
to defer extradition. They wanted Presi- 
dent Hoover to use his influence to release 
Father Feagan. 

President Hoover, father of two, as- 
sured his visitors: ‘““Well, you can go home 
cheerful. When there are three little kid- 
dies pleading for their daddy the way you 
did they can rest assured that if I possi- 
bly can I will send your father home to 
you.” 

The Department of Justice ordered 
Father Feagan released on his own recog- 
nizance, pending investigation. 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 

The Senate: 
@ Debated the tax bill (see below). 
@ Received from New Mexico’s Cutting 
a bill to provide a $5,000,000,000 public 
works program. 
@ Received from New Jersey’s Barbour 
a bill to provide a $1,500,000,000 program 
of “self-liquidating public works.” 
@ Defeated (55-to-26) a bill introduced 
by Connecticut’s Bingham to legalize beer 
containing 2.75% alcohol, to be taxed 2¢ 
a pint for revenue purposes. 
@ Adopted a resolution by Connecticut's 
Walcott authorizing the award of a Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross to Amelia Earhart 
Putnam. 

The House: 
@ Received from Illinois’ Rainey a bill, 
sponsored by Speaker Garner, to provide 
$2,100,000,000 for unemployment relief 
and public works, partly financed by a 43¢ 
a gallon gasoline tax. 
@ Passed without a record vote a bill in- 
troduced by Alabama’s Steagall to amend 
the Banking and Federal Reserve Acts to 
provide a guaranty for bank depositors; 
sent it to the Senate. 
@ Confirmed the contested seatings of 
Oklahoma’s Disney and Pennsylvania’s 
Coyle. 
@ Held memorial services for three Sen- 
ators and 16 Representatives who have 
died since the election of the 72nd Con- 


~~ TAXATION 


Sales Tax Battle No. 2 

Having voted on the income tax sec- 
tions of its billion-dollar revenue bill 
(Time, May 30), the Senate last week 
continued its long wrangle over inserting 
tariff provisions. Oil and coal duties had 
been adopted. Log-rolling logic and gen- 
tlemen’s agreements now necessitated do- 
ing something for lumber and copper. Ne- 
braska’s Norris tried to break in with a 
revival of the Export Debenture to bene- 
fit farm products, insisted that some form 
of farm aid must go into the bill if tariff 
features were being added. He was 
brushed aside by a vote of 46-to-23. Lum- 
ber was voted (36-to-24) additional pro- 
tection of $3 per 1,000 board feet. Copper 
was given a tariff of 4¢ a lb. by a vote of 
45-to-22. The Senate then proceeded to: 
@ Approve the House excise tax on 
trucks (2%), raising the House rate on 
pleasure cars to 4%, parts 2%. 


@ Approve, with slightly different rates, 
the House excise taxes on cosmetics, jew- 
elry, sporting goods, cameras, firearms, 
mechanical refrigerators, matches, candy, 
soft drinks, motorboats, yachts. 

@ Approve a 2% excise tax on chewing 
gum, 24% on tires, 4% on inner tubes, 
special taxes on communications (exempt: 
news dispatches), real estate conveyances, 
stock & bond issues, safe deposit boxes, 
oil pipeline tolls. 

@ Amend the House theatre admissions 
tax to provide an exemption of 40%. 

@ Approve the Finance Committee’s in- 
crease in second-class mail rates (upped 
¢ to 3¢ a zone) and first-class rates 
(upped 1¢). 

@ Reject a special 25% tax on admis- 
sions to horse and dog races. 

Revenue estimates now added up to 
some 940 millions, at least 50 millions 
short of a Budget-balancing total. But 
with every day’s delay the financial con- 
dition of the country was growing worse. 
From day to day the Treasury’s revenue 
estimates were shrinking. It became ap- 
parent that some broad new base of tax- 
ation might have to be sought. It also 
became apparent that some of the voting 
for stiff “nuisance taxes” was for the 
purpose of exciting potent public protest 
and driving the Senate toward some other 
tax. What tax this was, everyone knew— 
a Manufacturers’ Sales Tax such as had 
been beaten in the House. 

Not since the Civil War has the U. S. 
had a general sales tax. Last September 
Pennsylvania’s Senator Reed proposed a 
.59% tax on all retail sales, calculated it 
would bring the Government two billion 
dollars a year. President Hoover did not 

March a 2.25% tax 


favor it. In sales 
revenue: $595,000,000) was 


(estimated 
presented to the House by the Ways & 
Means Committee, damned as a measure 
to rob the poor, defeated 223-to-153. 

Last week Senator Reed voted aggres- 
sively for each & every “nuisance” tax 
item that appeared. In addition, he got 
back of the second-class postal rate in- 
creases. What he expected soon happened. 
The potent motor, radio, cosmetics, and 
candy lobbies whose products had been 
singled out for taxation sent up a wounded 
howl. The proposed tax on bank checks 
trod on the toes of the American Bankers 
Association. Publishers, many of them on 
failure’s brink, protested the postal rates. 

With an estimated 45 votes behind 
him, Massachusetts’ Walsh, never before a 
Sales Tax champion, suddenly brought 
forth a measure to make the second- 
class postal increase unnecessary (a bid for 
Press support) and tax all manufacturers 
alike. He proposed a 1.75%, general manu- 
facturers sales tax, conservatively esti- 
mated to yield $325,000.000, the law to 
expire July 1, 1934. Exempt would be 
food, cheap clothing, agricultural products, 
workmen’s tools, tobacco, non-proprietary 
medicines, periodicals. 

“The country now understands the is- 
sue,” said Senator Walsh. “A low tax 
widely distributed or high taxes narrowly 
distributed.” 


Support mustered quickly behind th 
Walsh proposal. A concerted Sales Tax 
drive was on. President Hoover called 
in 38 newspaper publishers, spoke to them 
45 minutes, asked them if they would 
sponsor a Sales Tax (see p. 11). Their 
affirmative answer was visible next day 
in front-page headlines throughout the 
land. 


In the Senate, opposition developed 
quickly. Led by Messrs. Couzens, La 
Follette and Connally, 45 Senators (3; 
Democrats, 20 Republicans) signed 
round-robin to “vote against any and ey- 
ery form of a general Sales Tax in the 
pending bill.” 

Democratic Senators were furious at the 
President’s conference with the 38 pub- 
lishers. 

“These newspaper publishers come to 
the White House to a secret and silent 
conference,’ cried Texas’ Connally, 

“When the newspaper editor, a public 
official or anyone else puts his feet under 
the mahogany with the President, his back- 
bone suddenly becomes limber.” 

“T just want to say to the Senator from 
Texas,” interrupted Virginia’s Glass, a 
publisher himself, “that the bacon & eggs 
at the White House taste just the same 
to United States Senators as they do toa 
newspaper man.” 

On Memorial Day an ill-tempered Sen- 
ate celebrated by lashing the Sales Tax 
movement to its knees. Senator Harrison 
paraded on the floor the list of 55 Sena- 
tors vowing to vote Nay. Desperately 
supporters of the tax bill lay about them 
right & left, seizing upon various excises 
to help push the total of the bill nearer 
the balancing figure, among them taxes on 
stock & bond transfers, limitations on in- 
come tax deductions. 

Next morning Secretary Mills warned 
the Finance Committee that the bill was 
still $285,000,000 short of balancing, urged 
passage of: 1) a “manufacturers’ excise 
tax along the lines of Senator Walsh's 

. amendment;” 2) the Connally 
amendment to raise $70,000,000 by re- 
storing 1922 income tax rates. Straight- 
way the Senate passed the Connally 
amendment, had scarcely ended its vote 
when President Hoover unexpectedly ap- 
peared at the Speaker’s rostrum (see 
p. II). 

Without referring directly to the Walsh 
amendment the President advocated “an 
extension of the special manufacturers 
excise taxes to a general manufacturers 
excise tax with exemption of food & 
clothing.” Such a measure, he cautioned 
was not to be confused with a general sales 
tax because, he said, the former could not 
be “pyramided” and ultimately loaded 
upon the consumer. Somewhat confused 
by the President’s choice of terms, observ- 
ers thought that what he was asking for 
was a wider application of the Walsh 
amendment. 

If the Finance Committee was im- 
pressed by the President’s appeal for 
broad-scale tax legislation, it did not dem- 
onstrate the fact by its next action, which 
was to approve a specific tax of If 4 
gallon on gasoline. 
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BANKS 
While Congress Haggled 


It looked last week as though the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had given a dose of 
salts to a country with a broken leg. The 
volumes of excess credit (about $300,- 
o00,000 worth) which the Reserve had 
quietly been piling up since February by 
increasing its weekly purchases of Gov- 
ernment bonds (Time, April 25) still lay 
idle. Observing this, the Board lowered 
its purchases of Government bonds from 
around $100,000,000 a week to $58,- 
900,000, and awaited developments. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mills and 
Governor Meyer of the Reserve Board 
went out to Chicago to do there what 
had been done the week prior in Man- 
hattan—set up a new committee to find 
channels through which the new credit 
could be pumped out to “reflate” trade & 
finance. On the committee, besides leading 
bankers, were such potent Chicago indus- 
trialists as President Alexander Legge of 
International Harvester Co.; President 
David A. Crawford of Pullman Co.; 
Chairman James Simpson of Marshall 
Field & Co.; Charles Glore of Field, Glore 
& Co.; President Robert E. Wood of Sears 
Roebuck & Co. Chosen as chairman was 
Sewell Lee Avery, able president of U. S. 
Gypsum Co. and of Montgomery Ward. 
“I have no magic in my brief-case and no 
rabbit in my hat,” said Secretary Mills. 
The first week’s experience of the new 
Manhattan committee suggested that other 
hats and brief-cases were in like condition. 

The Manhattan committee of twelve, 
chairmanned by Owen D. Young and 
promptly christened the Apostles, pon- 
dered long one afternoon and then an- 
nounced that it had “discussed questions 
of fiscal legislation and their bearing upon 
things that the committee might itself 
recommend.” 

This was, of course, pointing a polite 
finger at Congress. All week the Senate 
had haggled over the tax bill (see p. 12). 
All week the prospect of balancing the 
Budget had remained hazy. Day by day 
it was increasingly apparent that until 
Congress acted on the Budget and showed 
signs of adjourning, Business & Finance 
must remain hesitant. The committee had 
to agree with the banking community that 
it would be folly to use the reserve of 
credit to bolster bonds before Congress as- 
sured a balanced Budget. 

Not only Business & Finance were dis- 
turbed by Congress’ behavior. Europe 
began increasing its withdrawals of gold. 
Exports last week came to $70,000,000, 
making the total for the past six weeks 
about $280,000,000. Although bankers 
knew that the Federal Reserve could lose 
some $1, 200,000.000 in gold before reach- 
ing the legal minimum they became afraid 
that the continued alarm might increase 
the flow, start a real “flight from the dol- 
lar.” Likewise they were afraid that it 
would renew hoarding. 

Miniscule. One direct accomplishment 
of Mr. Young’s committee was to help 
small home-owners refinance mortgages 
and finance repairs. This was done by 


promising the Savings & Loan Bank of 
the State of New York that leading banks 
would buy bonds from it whenever the 
funds were needed to be reloaned to mem- 
ber associations which in turn would pass 
them on to sound and worthy home- 
owners. The amount to be so used may 
run to $5,000,000—a miniscule portion of 
the funds on hand, far too small to reflate 
business or unfreeze New York real 
estate though a blessing to a few indi- 
viduals. 

Acceptances. A plan the Young com- 
mittee cogitated and may take up later 
was to promote the use of trade accept- 
ances in the U. S. Its chief sponsor was 
thought to be General Motors’ Alfred 
Pritchard Sloan Jr. although Irénée du 
Pont has campaigned for some time for 
the plan. A trade acceptance is a dated 
I. O. U. bearing the name of the creditor 
as well as the debtor. If General Motors 
sells a dealer supplies it may give him 
credit in the usual way, borrow from a 
bank on the “receivable” if it wants. Or 
it could make the dealer sign a note, 
“accept” the note by endorsing it. This 
would then be “two-name paper,” could 
be sold in the open market where a bill 
dealer might buy it, take it to his bank 
which could rediscount it at the Federal 
Reserve. Popular in Europe, trade accept- 
ances have never found favor generally in 
the U. S., although bankers’ acceptances 
(bearing the name of a bank as well as 
a firm) are widely used to finance foreign 
trade. 

307. Last week the Federal Reserve 
held $1,525,000.000 worth of Government 
securities, member banks held $4,.093,- 
000,000 worth. The total represented 
about 30% of the U. S. Government’s 
gross debt of $19.017,000,000. About four 
billions of the debt is in short-term notes. 
The Government may soon need another 
two or three billions for Unemployment 
Relief and the current deficit plus what- 
ever is needed next year should the Budget 
remain unbalanced. To raise that money 
from the public it would have to sell long- 
term bonds at high interest rates, knocking 
down the prices of present issues. To get 
it by selling short-term notes it would 
have to sell them to the banks, already 
heavy investors in “Governments.” Thus 
last week even should bankers have de- 
cided the bond market was replete with 
bargains, even should Industry have sud- 
denly started to use credit, the Prosperity 
Committees would have had a hard time 
getting banks to loosen their surplus 
credits while they were uncertain what 
demands for money the Government 
might place upon them. 

Thus again the finger of logic pointed 
to Congress as the agency whence the 
next move must come. The Young com- 
mittee’s quick lapse into inaction seemed 
almost like a psychological play to make 
the country impatient with Congress, call 
forth popular protest, force Congress to 
get its job done. Further to stimulate 
such a reaction, the Young committee 
hinted that strong forces with the power 
and willingness to buy were only waiting 
on Congress to enter the security markets 
in a wide, active way. 


STATES & CITIES 
His Honor’s Honor 


Mr. Mayor, would you be good enough 
to take the stand? 

Responding to this long-awaited invita- 
tion in the New York County Court House 
last week, the slick incumbent of “the 
third biggest job in the U. S.” glanced 
alertly about him to orient friend & foe, 
shot his broad, lop-sided campaign smile, 
sat down jauntily to defend himself 
against gravest suspicions of his official 
conduct. As he looked around him in the 
packed, hot chamber, Mayor James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker could see friends 
aplenty: Lawyer Dudley Field Malone, 
Police Commissioner Edward P. Mul- 
rooney’s wife, a host of rowdy Tammany- 
ites and the hard-headed Democratic 
minority of the Legislative investigation 
committee which was about to wave at 
him. His friends proved a loyal group, 
wildly cheering his cheapest sallies, hissing 
& booing his inquisitor. Outside was an 
admiring multitude who really would not 
care if it were proved that “Jimmy” had 
stolen the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Mayor Walker did not have to look 
far to discover his chief foe. Lean- 
ing casually against the rail of the Press 
box was the committee’s counsel, grey- 
haired Samuel Seabury, pontifical, bland, 
courteous, smiling, maddening. For this 
moment Inquisitor Seabury had patiently 
labored for 14 months, relentlessly cut- 
ting his way through the city’s political 
jungle, confident that he would come at 
last to its heart—the Mayor’s office in City 
Hall. At stake were not only His Honor’s 
honor, but His Honor’s job and perhaps 
his liberty as well. 

Inquisitor Seabury, following up testi- 
mony he had previously wrung from the 
Mayor’s associates, conducted his inquiry 
along four major channels: 

Buses. Why did the Mayor in 1926-27 
sponsor a franchise for Equitable Coach 
Co., later declared “a financial paralytic” 
by the State Transit Commission in order- 
ing the franchise inoperative, when a com- 
pany competing for the franchise had 
promised to operate more buses at a lower 
fare and posted a substantial guarantee: 
Why did the Mavor buy securities in 
Interstate Trust Co., later used in an 
abortive to finance Equitable? 
How did it happen that one J. Allan Smith, 
Equitable’s New York agent, bought 
Mayor Walker a $10,000 letter of credit 
(later when the 
Mayor went abroad in 1927, having just 
signed the franchise? 

His Honor evaded any direct answer to 
the first question, jocularly wise-cracking 
that the best offer the city ever had for a 
bus line came from a Long Island hay & 
feed firm (Laughter). 

To the second question the Mayor said: 
“T never owned a share, I never sold one, 
I never profited one penny off any share 
of that stock, I never saw a copy, or even 
a photostatic copy, before in all my life of 
any share in that company. . . . I never 
knew who owned it.” Mr. Seabury knew 
that in Wall Street one of the chief selling 
points urged by vendors of Interstate and 
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Equitable securities was that blocks of 
them had been “put aside for the City 
Hall boys.” After the Mayor left the 
stand, Park Commissioner Walter R. Her- 
rick “remembered distinctly” buying 300 
shares of Interstate stock on the Mayor’s 
behalf. 

Inquisitor—Did the Mayor pay for his 
stock, the 300 shares? 

Park Commissioner—The money came 
to me from City Hall, Judge. 

Inquisitor—Well, did you understand it 
was money sent you by the Mayor? 

Park Commissioner—By the Mayor or 
by Mr. Stanton [his secretary]. 

As to the letter of credit, His Honor 
testified that he “never heard Smith’s 
name connected with it.” He paid his part 
of the European trip’s expenses with 
$3,000 in cash. The junket’s finances, he 





Acme 


His Honor 
“I am either guilty of perjury or not.” 


understood, were handled by Rodman 
Wanamaker (dead) and State Senator 
Bernard L. Downing (dead). The Mayor 
was even unaware, he said, that J. Allan 
Smith had paid for the $3,000 overdraft. 

J. Allan Smith’s was not the only name 
the Mayor failed to recall. He remem- 
bered Frank R. Fageol, the Kent, Ohio bus 
builder who was a potent Equitable backer. 
But he did not remember Mr. Fageol’s 
Vice President Charles B. Rose (now 
president of America-La France & Foam- 
ite Corp.) or President William O’Neil of 
General Tire & Rubber Co., both of whom 
contributed heavily to Equitable’s $282,- 
ooo promotion fund. Two weeks before, 
Mr. O’Neil had testified that he and most 
of the Equitable promoters had joined the 
dapper Mayor at a merry “old clothes” 
party the night after Equitable’s franchise 
was gaveled through by the Mayor. 

Inquisitor—Y ou never heard of any of 
them? 

Mayor—That’s correct, but what’s that 
got to do with it? : 

Chairman—Now, Mr. Mayor, please— 

Mayor (truculently )}—Well, who’s on 
trial here, you or counsel? 

Inquisitor—Apparently you are 
making a speech, Mr. Mayor. 


just 





Mayor—Well, they’re not so bad. Did 
you ever listen to any of them? (Laugh- 
ter, gavel.) 

Taxis. Why did the Mayor accept 
$26,535 worth of bonds from Broker 
Joseph A. Sisto, whose firm was interested 
in Parmelee Transportation (Checker 
Cab) securities, in 1929? Was it chance 
that, after Broker Sisto spoke to His 
Honor about the necessity for curbing 
low-rate “taxicab racketeers,” the Mayor 
legislated into being the Board of Taxicab 
Control? 


Broker Sisto had said that he invested 
in Cosden Oil stock for the Mayor but 
without his knowledge, after meeting him 
for the first time in Atlantic City. He did 
not give Mayor Walker the total $88,000 
in profits from the transaction since he 
was hard up for cash, but sent him 
$26,535 in bonds through a henchman 
named McKeon, who testified he passed 
them to His Honor while riding home in 
the Mayoral limousine. 

Mayor Walker admitted that he had 
“many kind friends” who did him un- 
solicited favors, but denied Broker Sisto 
had kept him in ignorance of the invest- 
ment. He said that had the Cosden Oil 
pool lost money he would have borne his 
part of the loss. He did not receive the 
bonds in his car but in his home while 
dressing for dinner. The gift had no con- 
nection with the establishment of the 
Board of Taxicab Control. He suggested 
that had he really wished to graft from 
the Parmelee Company he could have 
gotten much more than $26,535 by failing 
to veto a proposal for higher cab fares, 
passed by the Board of Aldermen, which 
would have profited the organization 
$1,000,000 per year. 

Fugitive. Why had one Russell T. 
Sherwood, a_ financial agent of the 
Mayor's, fled the city ten months ago 
when subpenaed by the Committee? How 
had he managed to bank $700,000 in five 
years on a salary which had never ex- 
ceeded $10,000? Why did he share a lock 
box wiih Mayor Walker? 

His Honor was at a loss to explain 
Fugitive Sherwood’s disappearance. He 
said he had tried to get him back so he 
“wouldn’t have to go through these two 
days.” If the $700,000 was inferred to 
belong partly to him, Mayor Walker said 
he “hoped [the Inquisitor] proves it is 
mine. I'd try and collect it” (Laughter). 
The lock box, he explained, had been 
shared when Mayor Walker was in the 
State Senate and practiced law in a firm 
for which Sherwood was accountant. It 
had been used by the Mayor as a reposi- 
tory for papers relating to one law case. 
To him Fugitive Sherwood was simply an 
unpaid secretary who took money (be- 
tween $800 and $1,000 a month) to Mayor 
Walker’s widowed sister, paid the ex- 
penses of plump Mrs. Walker’s yacht 
(the Mary W.), tended financial odd jobs. 

Two days prior, Inquisitor Seabury had 
questioned an old client of the Mayor’s, 
one Abraham Schwartz, showman and 
realtor. Showman Schwartz reconstructed 
the scene of the Mayor’s introducing him 
to Fugitive Sherwood: “ ‘Abe,’ he says, ‘I 





am the Mayor of the City of New York 
now, and all transactions of business— 
take it up with Sherwood, whatever he 
does, it suits me.’ ” 


Block Aid, How did it happen that 
Mayor Walker shared a joint stock. 
trading account with Newspaper Publisher 
Paul Block from which, in 1927-20, the 
Mayor withdrew profits of $246,692 with. 
out having invested a cent? 

The Inquisitor tossed this question into 
the proceedings during the last of the 
Mayor’s two sessions on the stand. Pu). 
lisher Block, according to testimony 
brought out at an earlier hearing, had been 
interested in a Brooklyn concern which 
planned to sell tile to the city subways 
The Mayor affirmed the revelation of his 
amazing generosity with a shrug of his 
shoulders, called it a “beneficence,” said 


International 


BILLy BLock 
“How much salary does the Mayor get?” 


that he always took his gains home in 
cash and put them in a safe—‘“not a vault 
not a tin box.” Publisher Block’s gilt, 
instead of damaging the Mayor, appeared 
to place a trump in his hand. Having 
begun to receive Block money several 
months before his trip to Europe in 1927, 
why, he asked, need he have looked else- 
where (i. e. to the Equitable bus people 
for traveling expenses? Nevertheless, Ir 
quisitor Seabury wanted an explanatio 
for the Block aid. It was forthcoming 
when the quixotic publisher, who has often 
been seen at ringside and banquet table 
with the Mayor and whose Port Chester 
summer home is named “Friendship, 
took the stand. 

Publisher—1I will tell you, although it 
sounds a little silly or sentimental to me 
The Mayor telephoned me one day and 
asked me if I would take a drive with 
him. It was on a Sunday. I said, “I have 
promised my youngster—who was only 
about ten—that I would take a walk with 
him.” He said, “Why don’t you have 
Billy drive with us?” I said, “Well, that 
is fine.” I knew that would please Billy. 

My youngster and I went down- 
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stairs . . . and we walked up and down 
in front of the house, and naturally our 
minds were on the Mayor, and the young- 
ster said, “How much salary does the 
Mayor get?” And I told him $25,000 
which was his salary at that time. 

“Does the city give him a home?” And 
I said, “No, they don’t.” Well, this 
youngster said, “Can he live on what he 
gets?” And I said, “Well, I suppose he 
can but it probably is a difficult problem.” 
And, Judge, I want you to believe me that 
it entered my mind then that I was going 
to try and make a little money for him 


(Laughter, gavel). 

Inguisitor—Well, did you tell your boy 
that that idea had registered in your mind 
and that you meant to carry it out? 

Publisher—No, I never discussed it 
with the boy. 

So What? The evening following His 
Honor’s ordeal he shadow-boxed down 
the aisle at Madison Square Garden and 
the steel beams rang with a fight crowd's 
ovation. The city’s fancy, as well as Tam- 
many’s, appeared well suited by the 
Mayor’s sassy defense. 

During the inquiry one cantankerous 
Tammanyite, State Senator Dunnigan, 
committee minority leader, had contrib- 
uted to the general melée by shouting: 
“If there is any removal from the office 
of the Mayor, the people of this city will 
re-elect him by the greatest vote he ever 
got!” Quickly checking his ardor, he 
added to His Honor: ‘There has been no 
case made against you. Don’t worry!” 

But for the Mayor there was ample 
cause for worry. If Inquisitor Seabury 
had failed to make the Mayor hang him- 
self on the witness stand, he: had cer- 
tainly brought out the suspicious nature 
of the Mayor’s business affairs, and he 
had put on record a number of sworn 
statements by the Mayor which could be 
checked up on. “I am either guilty of 
perjury or not,” said His Honor. “If I 
am I would expect to be prosecuted for 
it.” Whether or not it was His Honor, 
someone had lied on*the stand. At various 
points the Walker testimony flatly con- 
tradicted that given by nine of the Com- 
mittee’s witnesses: Broker Sisto, Park 
Commissioner Herrick, State Senator 
Hastings, Busman O'Neil, Morris Markin 
(taxicab manufacturer), City Comptroller 
Charles: W. Berry, J. H. Pardee of J. G. 
White Management Co., President Wil- 
liam H. Woodin of American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., Chairman Charles E. Mitchell of 
National City Bank. 

Missing Brother. Next move of In- 
quisitor Seabury was to try to find Mayor 
Walker’s missing Brother William, a doc- 
tor, who received» a $6,000 check from a 
man who received a $10,000 commission 
on the sale of street sweepers to the city. 
There would be further investigations, the 
Inquisitor indicated, before his findings 
teached their ultimate destination, the 


Governor's desk at Albany. 

In February, when Governor Roosevelt 
ousted Sheriff Thomas M. Farley of New 
York County for failing to explain satis- 
factorily the sources of his fat income, the 
Governor issued a precedent-making an- 
houncement : 


“Tt is time, I believe, that 


the standard of the conduct of public of- 
ficers be put on a plane of personal as 
well as official honesty and that, therefore, 
there is a positive duty on the part of the 
public official to explain matters which 
arise on an inquiry which involves the 
expenditure or the depositing of large sums 
of money. . One of their deep obliga- 
tions is to recognize this, not reluctantly 
or with resistance, but freely.” 

What would Governor Roosevelt do if 
he found Mayor Walker’s explanations un- 
satisfactory? That question was inevita- 
bly, inextricably bound up with the Gov- 
ernor’s presidential ambition. Already 
Tammany was cold to him. And every 
day he needed more badly Tammany’s 
support for the nomination. On the other 
hand, if the Governor were nominated, 
dismissing Mayor Walker might be just 
the act that would get the country to elect 
another President Roosevelt. Two late 
developments last week gave political pun- 
dits fresh food for speculation: 1) It was 
indicated that there could be no action 
at Albany on the Walker case until after 
the Democratic national convention; 2) 
Candidate Roosevelt’s friends began talk- 
ing about Tammany’s Senator Wagner as 
the man to invite to place the Governor 
in nomination. 


HEROES 
“Bummers” 

Across St. Louis’s twisty Free Bridge 
last week went a rag-tag troupe of some 
300 men clad in odds & ends of martial 
raiment—an old overseas cap here, a dirty 
olive drab tunic there. A few carried pails 
in which to make coffee and stews, a few 
carried clubs. The latter served as ‘“mili- 
tary police.””’ They were supposed to sup- 
press vandalism, prevent radical speech- 
making, see that none of the company 
begged or got drunk. One man carried 
clippings to show that before the Depres- 
sion he was an Omaha broker who was 
ordered to pay $45,000 alimony. All were 
War veterans with honorable discharge 
papers, all were jobless. By appropriating 
rides on freight trains most of them had 
come from as far as Portland, Ore. They 
hoped to get to Washington and demand 


an immediate cash settlement of the 
Bonus. 

First important set-back of the pil- 
grimage occurred when the veterans 


stepped off the Free Bridge in East 
St. Louis, Ill., and started to climb on an 
east-bound Baltimore & Ohio freight train. 
B. & O. officials, apprehensive lest the 
men wreck the train or kill themselves, 
ordered the train not to leave the yards. 
Then the marchers tried strategy. They 
deployed to Caseyville, eight miles away, 
waited until a string of 30 cars started to 
climb a steep grade there. Soaped rails 
and a cut air hose stalled the train, of 
which the marchers took informal pos- 
session. Ice melted from valuable perish- 
able freight while railroad and county 
police argued with the determined mob. 
After 24 hours during which the railroad 
not only did not move tits stranded cars 
but virtually ceased freight operations 
eastward over the line, the militia was 


called out. Ugliness and perhaps blood- 
shed were avoided by East St. Louis 
merchants and ex-service men who pro- 
vided 200 lb. of sausage meat and free 
truck transportation to Washington, Ind., 
thus shifting an unpleasant situation into 
the lap of a neighbor State. 

Forewarned, Governor Harry Guyer 
Leslie of Indiana ordered 24 militia lorries 
to carry the men speedily across his terri- 
tory, admonishing them not to come back 
his way. The marchers, now commanded 
by councils since the abdication of their 
leader, one Walter W. Waters, had again 
threatened that they “would ride the 
B. & O. and make them like it.” The Gov- 
ernors of Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland followed Governor 
Leslie’s suit, shipped the contingent on to 
Washington, D. C. 

Meantime General Pelham Glassford, 
superintendent of the District of Colum- 
bia’s police, was concerned as to how he 
was to handle an invasion of jobless 
veterans. From San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Evans- 
ville, Ind. came reports that independent 
contingents had set out for the capital. 
A detachment of 30 passed through Chi- 
cago from Utah. General Glassford had 
heard that from 70,000 to a million vet- 
erans would be in Washington by June 6. 
Together with Daniel Willard Jr., son of 
B. & O.’s kindly president, General Glass- 
ford called on Secretary of War Hurley 
to decide how the city and railroad were 
to be protected, how the marchers could 
be sheltered out of the dwindling D. C. 
community chest. The first contingent to 
arrive last week he billeted in a vacant 
department store. 

Commented the super-patriotic Chicago 
Tribune: “They will be a disturbance 
wherever they go if not a potential danger. 

. The bummers were said to be in 
good humor, but there was the nucleus of 
a destructive mob. If this is a lark, 
what’s a riot?” 


a 
ARMY & NAVY 

Sea Before Marriage 

The Navy Department ruled last week 
that young ensigns just out of the U. S. 
Naval Academy should not be “bothered 
with brides and babies.” Revived was an 
order revoked in 1912 forbidding marriage 
of ensigns until they have had two years 
at sea. But this year’s graduates may 
marry: the Department made the ruling 
effective in 1933 so that any third-year 
midshipman with his mind now on mar- 
riage has a full year to change it. 


REPUBLICANS 


Borah to His Tent? 


Last week President Hoover paused in 
the midst of his labors for the national 
welfare to attend to his own political 
pepticity. From an abusive communica- 
tion directed at him by his lone opponent 
for his party’s Presidential nomination, 
onetime Senator Joseph Irwin France of 
Maryland, who bitterly proclaimed that 
President Hoover had caught him “off 
guard” by registéring late in Maryland 
primary, thus winning the State’s 16 con- 
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vention votes, President Hoover could 
draw amusement rather than chagrin. If 
the President needed any further con- 
firmation of his inevitable renomination 
at Chicago next fortnight, it came last 
week from Texas where 49 more Hoover- 
pledged delegates brought his total assured 
votes to 621—43 more than required. 
Iowa’s Senator Dickinson, temporary 
convention chairman, was to make the 
keynote address and Joseph L. Scott, 
Los Angeles lawyer, was selected to place 
California’s Herbert Hoover in nomina- 
tion. Lawyer Scott was not selected 
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IpAno’s BorAH 


“Tf anything would call a third party into 
existence. 4 


casually. He is a Roman Catholic chari- 
tarian who received Notre Dame’s Laetare 
medal in 1918. He seconded the nomina- 
tion of Vice President Curtis four years 
ago. Active about “Boys’ Week,” grey- 
haired with colossally beetling black eye- 
brows, he says: “Just a plain homespun 
American, that’s how my friends know 
me. From the sidewalks of New York, too, 
for I have carried the hod in New York 
City back in 1890 for 20¢ an hour. And 
in Massachusetts I worked in the paper 
mills for 124¢ an hour.” New York and 
Massachusetts, with: strong Roman Cath- 
olic, sidewalk votes, are States doubtful 
for Hoover. 

But President Hoover’s chief concern 
last week was not with people who 
would be at the convention. He suddenly 
had cause for worry about someone who 


said he would not be there. Idaho’s 
ursine and eloquent Senator William 
Edgar Borah, ever independent, ever 


eager to make his independence felt, an- 
nounced that he would not go to Chicago. 
His reason was his distrust of his party’s 
attitude on Prohibition. 

For the past two weeks President 
Hoover, egged on by his Wet political 
strategist Postmaster General Walter 
Folger Brown and harkening to what he 
believed was a turn in public sentiment, 


had been toying with the idea of a plat- 
form plank on Prohibition less Dry than 
last time. Such a plank, according to word 
from the White House last week, would 
be a miracle of political delicacy—‘‘a safe 
& sane declaration on the controversial 
question [which] would not go so far as 
to drive away fair-minded Drys from the 
party in November.” Indicated was some 
sort of promise for a popular referendum 
on Prohibition.* 

With grizzled Senator Borah sulking in 
his tent, the spectre of a Third Party 
momentarily loomed. No man has been 
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Joseru L. Scorr 


“From the sidewalks of New York, 
too. “d 


talked of more often than Senator Borah 
as the possible leader for such a move- 
ment. Only the week before he had 
ominously remarked: “I cannot conceive 
of the two old parties going to their con- 
ventions without any program to take care 
of the [unemployment] situation... . 
If anything would call a third party into 
existence, or a political revolution, that 
would.” Prohibition added to Unemploy- 
ment would, if embodied in planks of a 
Third Party led by anyone of stature and 
skill approaching Senator Borah’s, consti- 
tute a wedge sure to split the G.O.P. vote 
beyond repair next November. 

But after a breakfast at the White 
House Senator Borah hinted that he might 
yet go to Chicago to fight for a Dry plank. 
The President was reported inclined to 
take Calvin Coolidge’s advice not to at- 
tack Prohibition. But James R. Garfield, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, 
who will write the platform, announced 
that in the absence of “orders” from Mr. 
Hoover he favored a plank for “resubmis- 
sion in a constitutional way.” 


*There being no provision for such a referen- 
dum in the Constitution, another Amendment 
would have to be enacted to make possible this 
action. The Constitution does provide for a 
Constitutional convention to draft amendments 
but there is no legal means of limiting such a 
convention to one subject. 


THIRD PARTIES 


“Jobs, Bread, Peace” 


For their national convention last week 
1,200 Communists hired a dingy hall in 
Chicago’s “Little Poland.” There the 
delegates who had tramped, hitch-hiked or 
worked their way to Chicago raised their 
fists and sang the ‘Internationale,’ 
cheered the unfolding of a big banner on 
which was printed in Russian: “Workers 
of the World, Unite.” Orly one delegate 
from Kentucky -vas there, 14 others hay- 
ing “disappeared” in Pineville. The Wash- 
ington, D. C., delegation was temporarily 
held in jail in Bedford, Pa. Thomas 
Mooney, an honorary member of the 
managing committee, was in jail in San 
Quentin, Calif. Keynoter Earl Browder 
of New York announced that the war-cry 
of the Communists’ presidential campaign 
would be: “Jobs, Bread and Peace.” Said 
he: 

“While millions starve, Hoover, chief of 
the Republican Party leads the fight to 
save capitalistic property at the expense 
of the lives of the workers, their wives and 
children. For three years Hoover prom- 
ised prosperity. This prosperity takes the 
form of cities of unemployed, homeless 
millions in packing boxes, in cellars, under 
bridges, in sewers. . . . The issue of the 
election is that of work and bread, life or 
death.” 


For President the party nominated Wil- 
liam Zebulon Foster, twotime (1924 & 
1928) Communist candidate; for Vice 
President one James W. Ford, a Negro 
whose grandfather was lynched. 


President Before Platform 

Socialists this year followed the novel 
party procedure of first nominating their 
presidential candidate, then building a 
platform under him. Fortnight ago, at 
the Socialist National Convention in Mil- 
waukee, the 1932 Socialist ticket was 
named—for President, Norman Thomas 
of New York; for Vice President, James 
H. Maurer, onetime president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor—same 
ticket which received 267,420 votes in 
1928. A 60-minute ovation greeted these 
uncontested nominations. Nominee 
Thomas’ keynote: “The choice now con- 
fronting the world is between Socialism 
and catastrophe!” 

Last week the Socialists, with consider- 
ably less harmony, began formulating the 
issues on which Nominees Thomas & 
Maurer will campaign. A bitter struggle 
resulted in what Colyumist Heywood 
Broun, defeated Socialist candidate for 
Congress and New York City alderman, 
wryly called his “first political victory.” 
The convention voted (81-to-71) for re 
peal of the 18th Amendment and Govern 
ment sale of liquor. Other plans: U. $ 
recognition of Soviet Russia, participation 
in the League of Nations, ten billion dol- 
lars worth of Federal unemployment relie! 
and public works, cancellation of War 
debts, increased inheritance, personal an¢ 
corporation income taxes, a_ two-yeal 
moratorium on foreclosures and tax sales 
of homes and farms. 
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INDIA 


$120,000,000 Mother 


Fearful that Death might snatch him 
away from his large fortune before he 
could make it colossal, shrewd Armenian 
Merchant Eli Amirhanian drafted a 
strange will, died peacefully in 1882. 

The will cut off Merchant Amirhanian’s 
children, created a trust fund which a 
group of Anglo-Indian lawyers were in- 
structed to build up during the next 50 
years. This year the half-century is up 
and prudent investments (chiefly in Indian 
‘real estate) have swelled Miser Amir- 
hanian’s fortune to the colossal total of 
$120,000,000. Diligent, the trustees called 
at Alexandria, Egypt upon white-haired, 
tremulous Marianne Djanikian, 80, told 
her that as the granddaughter of Miser 
Amirhanian she can now claim his for- 
tune under the terms of the will. 

As she sailed for India ancient Heiress 
Djanikian fervently exclaimed: “Thank 
God I have two sons!” Meekly they ac- 
companied their $120,000,000 mother. 
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Ex-Butterfly 


Mirabai, better known as Miss Made- 
leine Slade, St. Gandhi’s caretaker and 
most devoted disciple, who came out of 
prison fortnight ago, gave her first Press 
interview last week. Everyone knows 
that she, a tall, grave woman with a gentle 
voice and a delicate, jet-black mustache, 
was the daughter of Admiral Sir Edmond 
John Warre Slade; that she gave up a 
position in British society for which she 
does not seem particularly suited to seek 
spiritual peace caring for the Mahatma. 
Until last week she never told her own 
story: 

“T was reared in luxury and ease. I had 
a splendid education, travelled widely, 
danced, had pretty clothes, lovely jewels, 
many admirers. But I lacked spiritual 
satisfaction and real contentment, and I 
decided that life was an empty sham. 

“. . I began to seek light. I found it 
when I met Romain Rolland, the great 
French philosopher. He advised me if I 
wanted to do the utmost good in the world 
to join Mr. Gandhi. . . . I went to Swit- 
zerland and for a year lived in seclusion 
with the poorest Swiss peasants. I studied 
spinning and weaving, I familiarized my- 
self with Hindustani. I read all Mahat- 
ma Gandhi's works. . . . Then I came to 
India, landing at Bombay where many 
years previously I had been a social but- 
terfly. 

“... In Mahatma Gandhil feltI... 
had met my parent. . . . It was like find- 
ing something that I had lost... . The 
political side of Gandhi is the least part of 
him. As a moral teacher and reformer 
the world has not known his equal since 
Buddha and Christ. He made no attempt 
to convert me from Christianity. I am 
not an orthodox Hindu. The Mahatma 
did not baptize me or immerse me in the 
holy Ganges, as has been reported. Gand- 
hi hates conversion and believes that all 
religions are good.” 

Her Hindu name, she explained, comes 
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L —_ atin — 
CONVERTED BUTTERFLY SLADE 
“Gandhi hates conversion.” 


from Mira, a Rajput Princess who gave 
up her position to become a worshipper 
of Krishna, and Bai a feminine suffix. She 
is also called Mirabehn, which means Sis- 
ter Mira. 


GERMANY 
Briining Out 


Fascists beat Communists in the Prus- 
sian Diet last week, 162 to 57. It was not 
a vote but a fight. The Diet adjourned 
immediately for redecoration and exten- 
sive repairs. 

It started fairly quietly with a debate on 
the administration of justice in Prussia 
and the election of Hitlerite Hans Kerrl 
(who likes to refer to Adolf Hitler as 
“Germany’s Jesus Christ”) as President of 
the Diet. Suddenly up sprang Commu- 
nist Wilhelm Pieck. Shaking his fist at 
the Fascist benches he screamed: “In your 
ranks there sit a huge number of mur- 
derers!” 

That was all that was needed. Spitting 
on their hands, the Fascists moved in. 
Somebody threw a chair which knocked 
out a Communist. Somebody else slashed 
the face of neutral Social Democrat Jur- 
gensen. Inkwells, water bottles, desk 
drawers, chairs, ledgers, broken table legs 
went into the fray. Neutral deputies fled 
for their lives, others marooned on the 
speakers’ dais spent a frantic quarter of an 
hour ducking missiles and wringing their 
hands. Safe in their odds of 3 to 1, the 
Fascists soon drove the last Communist 
from the Chamber, spent the next half- 
hour triumphantly roaring old war songs. 
Prince August Wilhelm von Hohenzollern, 
now a Fascist Deputy, placidly watched 
the riot, prudently threw no inkwells. 

It was the worst brawl Prussia’s rowdy 
legislature has ever seen, but violence did 
not stop with the Deputies. As soon as 
the story leaked out, Communists and 
Hitlerites began punching each others’ 
noses all over Germany. In Hamburg a 
mob of Communists swept down the street 
shouting “Hunger, Hunger!” breaking into 
a delicatessen store. A volley of police 


bullets stopped them. In Berlin a group 
of Hitlerites were trapped by a surly 
crowd in a railway tunnel, had to be res- 
In Cologne and at Rem- 


cued by police. 





scheid Communist crowds did not wait to 
be charged, attacked the police first. At 
Diisseldorf the police were bombarded 
with crockery and potted geraniums. In 
Berlin a Communist crowd toured the 
West End, smashed windows of the Japa- 
nese Club and a Russian restaurant. 

Sober German citizens had had an all 
too graphic picture of the parliamentary 
proceedings of both of Germany’s extreme 
parties in action. Chancellor Briining was 
not unduly alarmed. Next day was Cor- 
pus Christi. He marched in the religious 
procession (first in Berlin since the War) 
to the Cathedral of St. Hedwig. Strength- 
ened by this, he buttonholed President von 
Hindenburg for four hours and 45 minutes 
three days later, tried to persuade his old 
patron not to admit the Fascists to a 
share in the Government until after the 
Lausanne conference in June. Meanwhile, 
the Chancellor planned a new legislative 
program to break up big Junkers’ estates 
to provide homes for the jobless and to 
increase taxes by another emergency de- 
cree. 

For President von Hindenburg this was 
too much. Under the influence of a group 
of German generals who have been in- 
triguing against Chancellor Briining for 
months, he decided against him and ab- 
ruptly forced the resignation of his Cab- 
inet. While the President cast about for 
a new protégé whom he might make Chan- 
cellor, Herr Briining was asked to con- 
tinue in office ad interim. 

The Briining fall from grace was broad- 
ly attributed to two factors: 1) the large 
gain of the Hitlerites in the recent elec- 
tion; 2) the action of the Briining Cabinet 
in forcibly dissolving the Hitler storm 
troops, an act which the patriotic generals 
could not stomach and which eventually 
turned the President against Dr. Briining. 
Proclaiming: “Our hour has come!” the 
Fascists announced they would support no 
Cabinet in which they did not have a ma- 
jority. Without the Hitlerites no Cabinet 
seemed possible unless a new Reichstag 
was elected. Seemingly these develov- 
ments foreshadowed a new Government 
dominated by the Fascist Party, or a dic- 
tatorship by military leaders. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


$500,000 from Liechtenstein? 

Popular in Czechoslovakia is the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of seizing the broad acres 
of great nobles and parcelling them out 
among the poor. Last week seizure threat- 
ened 75,000 Czechoslovak acres belonging 
to a reigning sovereign, gentle old Franz 
Paul I, Prince of tiny Liechtenstein. This 
year Europe’s register of kings, the famed 
Almanach de Gotha, has picked Franz 
Paul I for its frontispiece, displays him in 
hoary majesty. That from this old man 
the young republic of Czechoslovakia 
should plan to seize 75,000 acres seemed 
monstrous, infuriated the 10,000 Teuton 
Catholics who populate the Principality 
of Liechtenstein. 

Abruptly in Prague the plans were 
changed, but scarcely for the better. 
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Prince Franz Paul I was informed last 
week that he can keep his 75,000 acres 
upon payment to the local Czechoslovak 
Farmers Co-operative Society of $6.66 per 
acre, or in all $500,000. Rich is fhe House 
of Liechtenstein, but such a sum repre- 
sents more than twice the annual public 
revenue of the Principality of Liechten- 
stein. Few doubted that what Czecho- 
slovak papers called their Government's 
“generous offer” will have to be refused by 
the ancient, snowy-bearded prince. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


I jsselmeer 

Plump -Queen Wilhelmina beamed, so 
did the plump Prince Consort. Com- 
fortable Princess Juliana went out to in- 
spect the new villages near Wieringen and 
thousands of Dutch trippers on hundreds 
of excursion boats yelled themselves 
hoarse. But at Volendam and Marken, 
those over-exploited bits of quaintness. 
fishing boats were tied in glum rows to the 
quays, their painted sideboards hauled out 
of the water, their flags at half-mast. 
Fisher folk clumped gloomily over the 
cobblestones in wooden shoes. 

Cause of the general rejoicing and the 
farken gloom was the same: Holland re- 
made her geography last week with the 
closing of the last gap in an 18-mi. dike 
between Wieringen and Friesland, thus 
putting an end to the famed Zuyder Zee. 
Some 500,000 acres of rich farmland will 
be reclaimed from the sea bottom when 
pumping operations are completed. The 
rest will make an inland lake (one-third 
the size of the original Zuyder Zee), to 
be known from now on as Ijsselmeer, in 
which the former fishing fleets of Volen- 
dam and Marken will be marooned. 


ITALY 


Action! 

When a Hungarian military plane 
crashed at aerial maneuvers near Rome, 
Premier Mussolini took quick, expensive 
action to prevent a crack in the Italo- 
Hungarian entente. He despatched as a 
gift to the Hungarian Government a brand 
new Italian plane painted boldly with the 
words “Justice for Hungary!” Next he 
commanded that a memorial shaft be 
raised to the two Hungarian airmen who 
lost their lives in the crash, George Enders 
and Julius Bittay. Finally It: ily’s s Dicta- 
tor sent to each of the ‘dead men’s families 
in Hungary a present of 50,000 lire 
($2,000). 


SPAIN 
“Too Soft” 

Because many members of the Spanish 
Republican Government came to power 
directly from Spanish Royal Jails (Time, 
May 4, 1931) their interest in comfortable 
jail conditions is peculiarly great. Last 
week they were acutely sorry to lose 
Senorita Victoria Kent, first woman ever 
appointed Minister of Spanish Prisons. 

Spanish with some English blood, 
Senorita Kent has been practicing law in 
Spain for four years. She got her real 


start by defending such revolutionists as 
the present Minister of Justice, Senor 
Alvaro Albornoz. Last week this gallant 
and grateful Minister could not bring 
himself to mention to Parliament that 
Senorita Kent had just been forced to 
resign. He dwelt instead upon her wom- 
anly virtues as Director of Prisons. “She 
has improved immeasurably,” cried the 


was the low point in recent years.” 
was the Famine Year 1921. 

By mail Associated Press smuggled out 
of Russia news that the quantity of eggs 
which the State obtained from peasants in 
the first quarter of 1932 was only 1.4% 
of its Plan, butter 36.5%, meat 17.9%, 

‘Meat in Russia has always been more 
or less of a luxury,” observ ed Robert P, 
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KENT 


Twenty-seven jailbirds cooked her 


SANITARY 


SPAIN’S 


goose. 


Minister of Justice, “both the sanitary 
conditions and the food!” 

What forced Senorita Kent’s resigna- 
tion was a sensational jail break from 
Puerto de Santa Maria prison of 27 politi- 
cai jailbirds including Pablo Rada, lieuten- 
ant of Airman Ramon Franco. Madrid 
editors agreed that Senorita Kent as 
Director of Prisons was “‘too soft.” 


Anchovies & Sardines 

Touched by the famished pleading of 
Bilbao’s unemployed, big-hearted fisher- 
men returning with a fine catch from the 
Bay of Biscay last week eased local ten- 
sion by inviting the jobless to eat their 
fill of fresh anchovies & sardines 


RUSSIA 
“Capitalist Distribution” 


Sharp comment on Josef Stalin’s new 
decree restoring to a limited extent the 
right of private trade (Time, May 23) 
passed the Moscow censor last week. 
Cabled United Press: “Acute shortage of 
rationed goods obliges people to resort to 
the private markets pata despite wild 
speculation on staples. . The decree 

is significant chiefly as a disclosure of 
the Kremlin’s apparent intention of chang- 
ing the whole business of goods distribu- 
tion from a rationed system with low fixed 
prices to a commercial system more 





closely representing capitalist distribution. 

The food situation throughout the 
Soviet Union is worse now than at any 
time since the winter of 1929-30, which 





Wide World 


CoLorApo’s CATTLEMAN LAMONT 
At go-lb. Red fish his blood boiled. 


Lamont Jr., ranching son of the U. 
Secretary of Commerce, back on_ his 
Colorado ranch last week after his famed 
trip to the Soviet Union (Time, March 
7). 

“Traveling in Russia is not luxurious,” 
continued Rancher Lamont. “Everyone 
in the Government, from Stalin down, 
appears vitally interested in the Plan 
which will provide for an annual per 
capita consumption of 100 pounds of 
meat. This is probably four or five times 
as much meat as the Russians eat now 
but only about two-thirds of the meat 
consumption in the United States.” 


Brightening up as he told a fish story, 
Rancher Lamont exclaimed: “In one large 
river we found a tribe of super-trout 
which ran up to 40 and 50 pounds! 
They are taken with traps and spears and 
the spectacle raised my fishing blood to 
the boiling point.” 


RUMANIA 


Men, Woman & Man 

Police smashed their way last week into 
a deserted villa on Constanta Beach, smart 
Black Sea bathing resort. In the cellar 
they disentangled a gruesome pile, 40 male 
skeletons, one female. 

Cynical, experienced in Balkan wiles, 
the Rumanian police reconstructed the 41 
murders thus: the woman lured the 40 
men one by one to the villa of her man 
who slew each, robbed the corpse. Finally 
he slew her on the old Rumanian theory 
that “Dead women tell no tales.” 
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JAPAN 
Divinity with Microscope 
(See front cover) 

Earnest, black-mustached, ivory-spec- 
tacled Hirohito is not Emperor of Japan 
by the grace of God. Rather his peo- 
ple conceive that their country is an 
Empire by His grace. Last week this 
extraordinary personage, adored as the 
“Son of Heaven,” faced firmly one of the 
most involved and ominous crises since his 
reign began six years ago. 

Hirohito was not crowned. Instead, 
upon his father’s death in 1926 he assumed 
protection of Japan’s three Sacred Treas- 
ures: The Sword which commands “Be 
Brave!” The Jewel which says “Enlighten 
thyself!” and the Most Sacred Mirror of 
the Sun Goddess Amaterasu-Omikami 
which enjoins “Know thyself!” 

In November 1928 the Son of Heaven 
was not only enthroned as Japan’s Em- 
peror. He also ascended “The August 
High Seat” as the Shinto Pope. But 
neither as Pope nor as Emperor is Hiro- 
hito first in Japanese hearts. His unique 
position derives from the fact that Japa- 
nese believe they are all descended from 
the Sun Goddess but he in the direct line 
of 124 Emperors. Thus Japanese revere 
their Son of Heaven as the corporeal 
head and spiritual father of the national 
family. Their language abounds in such 
maxims as “Judges enforce the Law but 
the Emperor does Justice.” As a divine 
being the Son of Heaven can no more do 
wrong than Jehovah or Allah. Neverthe- 
less, last week in Japan his recent acts 
were under unusually close scrutiny. 

“National Government.” After the 
assassination of Premier Ki (“Old Fox’’) 
Inukai amid a welter of national resent- 
ment against “corrupt politicians” (Time, 
May 23), Emperor Hirohito commanded 
Admiral Viscount Saito to form a new 
Cabinet. When this Cabinet was formed 
last week it proved to be a “National 
Government” (as in Great Britain) but 
almost as full of so-called “corrupt poli- 
ticians” as the last Seivukai Party Cabinet 
headed by “Old Fox.” Specifically the 
Japanese national family was surprised 
that the Army and the Treasury have 
been left in exactly the same hands as 
before. 

Since Premier Inukai had been assassi- 
nated by men of the fighting services, 
Japanese public opinion assumed that War 
Minister Lieut.-General Sadao Araki must 
hand in his resignation, demanded by 
Japanese custom. Instead General Araki 
took the line that Premier Inukai had 
been assassinated by cedets and therefore 
it would be sufficient if General Nobuyoshi 
Muto, Director of Military Education, 
should resign. This he did—and was 
promptly raised to membership in the 
Supreme War Council. Meanwhile the 
police continued to hold secret the names 
of the assassins of Premier Inukai who 
Voluntarily gave themselves up. From 
the first, strong Tokyo rumors have in- 
sisted that not all of these young men 
are cadets, that one or more are junior 
officers of Japan’s regular Army. 


Also scandalous was the retention as 
Finance Minister of Korekiyo Takahashi, 
right hand man of “Old Fox,” who served 
as Acting Premier directly after the assas- 
sination. In the new Cabinet slate as a 
whole, four ministers are of the Seiyukai 
(“Old Fox’) Party, three represent the 
Minseito Oppositions, one represents the 
House of Peers. The term “Specialist” 











Acine 


PREMIER SAITO 
“Aged and with little vitality to fight?” 


was officially used last week to describe 
the new Premier and the three members 
of his Cabinet representing the Army, 
Navy and Justice. 

The New Cabinet: 

Premier & Foreign Minister—Admiral 
Viscount Makoto Saito (‘‘Specialist’’). 

War—Lieut.-General Sadao Araki 
(“Specialist”). 

Navy—Admiral Keisuke Okada (‘Spe- 
cialist’’). 

Finance—Mr. 
(Seiyukai). 


Takahashi 


Korekivo 


Home Affairs—Baron Tatsuo Yama- 
moto (Minseito). 

Commerce & Industry—Baron Kuma- 
kichi Nakajima (House of Peers). 

Justice—Matsukichi Koyama (“‘Spe- 
cialist”’). 

Education—Ichiro Hatoyama (Seiyu- 
kai). 


Oversees Affairs—Ryutaro Nagai (Min- 
seito). 

Communications—Hiroshi Minami (Sei- 
yukai). 

Agriculture—Fumio Goto (Minseito). 

Railways—Chuzo Mitsuchi (Seiyukai). 

Tersely Tokyo’s leading Conservative 
newspaper, Jiji Shimpo, commented: “The 
new Cabinet cannot be expected to accom- 
plish anything more than its predecessor.* 
This impression is gained from the fact 
that Mr. Takahashi is remaining, while 
the Premier has indicated there will be 
no change in policy. Our warning to the 





*Which expensively embroiled Japan at Shang- 
hai and failed to halt the decline of the yen. 


new Cabinet is that unless a change of 
financial policy is formulated, going one 
step further than the preceding govern- 
ment, the new Cabinet cannot be expected 
to succeed in extricating the country from 
its present difficulties.” 

Even less optimistic was Tokyo’s Lib- 
eral Asahi Shimbun which snorted that 
“the new Cabinet’s members are mostly 
men of respectable careers but aged and 
with little vitality to fight the pending 
national difficulties.” 

Major difficulties are 1) the colossal 
cost of trying to police Manchuria (three 
times larger than Japan) and 2) the col- 
lapse of Japanese silk prices, made catas- 
trophic by the fall of the yen. The Im- 
perial Diet was summoned last week to 
meet early in June and seeméd certain to 
vote the additional 200 million yen de- 
manded by the fighting services. But silk 
and the yen presented terrific obstacles. 
Desperate, the Japanese Sericulturists’ 
Association petitioned the new Govern- 
ment to cancel the sale of huge silk hold- 
ings by the old Government at prices “be- 
low the Market” to Manhattan’s E. Gerli 
& Co., who have posted a guarantee bond 
of $5,000,000. 

Up Satsuma! Searching for the raison 
d’étre of the Cabinet so inauspiciously 
formed, Japanese pronounced the talis- 
manic word “Satsuma.” 

Average Occidentals who possess an old 
piece of almost any kind of Oriental pot- 
tery are apt to believe firmly that it is 
“antique Satsuma.” Connoisseurs reject 
as probably spurious any large piece, since 
the ancient Satsuma craftsmen whose 
work is so highly prized confined them- 
selves almost exclusively to small pieces 
distinguished first by their lustrous glaze, 
second by the extreme thinness of the 
hairlike crackle lines and finally by the 
jewel-like glow and brilliance of the 
minutely intricate enamel painting. Nearly 
all “antique Satsuma” sold today is spuri- 
ous, distinguished first by lustreless colors 
which result from artificial aging and sec- 
ond by crackles wide enough to have 
rubbled into them the grime of spurious 
centuries. Modern Satsuma when offered 
frankly as such is generally an excellent 
buy in Japan, reflects ever fresh glory 
on the ancient Clan Satsuma. It was this 
clan of statesmen and warriors (for pot- 
tery making is but a Satsuma sideline) 
which Japanese suspected last week of a 
deft and daring move to dominate the 
Empire by wangling into office the present 
Cabinet. 


Satsuma Empress. In the new Cabinet 
Baron Yamamoto, the Home Minister. is 
a Satsuma. In Japan it is an axiom that 
“The Home Ministry makes the election.” 
Why did the Son of Heaven consent to a 
Satsuma in this key post? Court gossip 
had it last week that Emperor Hirohito 
and his ancient adviser Prince Saionji, 
83, had both been swayed by another ad- 
viser who is the Son of Heaven’s close 
friend, Count Makino, Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal—a Satsuma. 


For that matter so is Her Majesty the 
Empress a Satsuma. Last week Japanese, 
always inclined to read the present from 
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the past, discussed the new Cabinet and 
the current Japanese crisis in terms of 
the 31-year-old Emperor’s career, recalled 
that he has always been in his quiet way 
a precedent smasher and that the first 
major precedent he smashed was to marry 
for love outside the strict circle of 
Japan’s Five Eligible Families. 

Good Sport. Japan’s Imperial House 
has no name. On April 29, 1901 the pres- 
ent Emperor was born and named Hiro- 
hito while his grandfather the great 
Emperor Meiji was yet alive. Because his 
father was strong neither in body nor in 
mind (though he begot four lusty sons), 
Prince Hirohito was thrust into every 
form of sport, even wrestling. Justly and 
modestly he has observed: “I am not 
really good at any sport. In swimming, 
however, I rather think I can hold my 
own.” 

To mold his mind into stern channels 
the young Prince received as his first 
tutor General Nogi, famed for his bloody 
capture of Port Arthur. When Emperor 
Meiji died, Tutor Nogi impressed his 
pupil by reviving the custom of junshi 
(“following in death’). He and Mrs. 
Nogi committed shara-kiri. Two years 
later the Crown Prince received as tutor 
the resolute Admiral Togo who had de- 
stroyed the entire Russian fleet at the Bat- 
tle of the Sea of Japan and who remains 
alive to this day, telling the tale. 

Love! Love! Japanese insist on noth- 
ing more firmly than that Prince Hirohito 
engaged in a struggle with Field Marshal 
Prince Yamagata, the foremost military 
figure of Japan’s Renaissance, who op- 
posed his desire to marry “for love” the 
present Empress Nagako. During this 
struggle a whispering campaign had it that 
one of the Satsuma maiden’s great-aunts 
was color-blind. 


To help H. I. H. in his contest with the 
Field Marshal, 15,000 young Japanese 
males formed a Prayer Club, prayed for 
the love match on all & sundry occasions. 
The struggle ended with the resignation 
of two members of the Imperial House- 
hold Ministry, announcement of the 
engagement and -humiliation: fer Field 
Marshal Prince Yamagata. Facts are that 
in eight years of married life the Empress 
Nagako has borne no son, no Crown 
Prince, but four daughters of whom one 
has died. Thus Japan’s Crown Prince is 
still the Emperor’s brother, sportsmanly 
Prince Chichibu who figure-skates, base- 
balls, golfs, fences. 


Round the World. Before he won his 
right to marry for love Japan’s present 
Emperor was sent on a European cruise 
as Crown Prince. In this astounding 
rupture of precedent—for in 2,581 years 
no Prince Imperial had voyaged any con- 
siderable distance from Japan—public 
opinion was sharply divided. One hua- 
dred young men offered the Crown Prince 
a bargain: If he would stay in Japan they 
would pay for this boon by committing 
hara-kiri all together. 


No bargainer, H. I. H. sailed early in 
1921 for Great Britain, traditional ally 
of Japan. At London’s Guildhall, attempt- 
ing to read a speech from a long roll of 


paper he got it twisted, but as Japanese 
reverently recall, “with perfect calm His 
Imperial Highness mastered the paper and 
mastered his audience” which had shown 
signs of exploding into mirth. After a 
round of golf with Edward of Wales the 
score cards of both Crown Princes were 
torn up. Incognito in a London subway 
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Her clan’s pottery is only a sideline. 


the divine being was challenged by a 
cockney conductor, could produce no 
ticket, removed his hat and accepted po- 
litely a thorough-going rebuke while his 
Japanese entourage stood speechless, 
frozen with horror at the ghastly sacrilege. 
Quick as they could they rushed their 
charge back to the protection of King 
George & Queen Mary in Buckingham 
Palace. 


In Paris, after a courtesy visit with 
President Alexandre Millerand, the young 
Crown Prince again caused consternation 
by wanting to make a purchase for him- 
self in a department store. This was im- 
possible since up to that time no member 
of the Imperial Family was permitted by 
etiquet to carry or even touch money. 
When the pretty Paris salesgirl refused to 
sell for nothing, members of H. I. H.’s 
suite hastily intervened, saved the situa- 
tion, whisked him on his way to an audi- 
ence with Pope Benedict XV. But a 
final adventure remained, a last chance 
for the Crown Prince to break precedent 
and show his spunk. 

At Gibraltar he was escorted to a horse 
race and insisted upon betting. This 
would not have been so bad, from the 
Japanese viewpoint, had the horse lost— 
but it won! Quite unconscious of the 
sacrilege a U. S. citizen who had placed 
the bet for H. I. H. approached him and 
cheerfully offered a fat bundle of Bank 
of England notes. 

“With rare presence of mind and ex- 
quisite tact,” wrote one Japanese corre- 
spondent, “His Imperial Highness took the 
bundle, handing it at once to Admiral 


Oguri in order that it might be properly 
dealt with.’* 


Banzai! During the Crown Prince's 
circumnavigation a strange thing was 
happening in Japan. Up to his departure 
pictures of a future sovereign had always 
been barred from vulgar circulation by de- 
cree. Two Tokyo newspapers clubbed to- 
gether and secured permission to make 
movies of the tour on condition that no 
admission be charged at showings of the 
films. Millions of Japanese swarmed in 
to watch closely for the first time in their 
lives a member of the Imperial House. At 
showings of the films they shouted “Ban- 
zai!” (“May you live 10,000 years!”). 
Nevertheless when Crown Prince Hirohito 
actually returned to Japan the police is- 
sued stern orders that he was to be greeted 
“in the traditional way’—in total silence 
—the awed subjects keeping their eyes 
upon the ground. 

Just as the Crown Prince stepped 
ashore mass discipline cracked. “Banzai! 
roared the crowd in a delirium of fealty. 
“Banzai! Banzai! BANZAI!” 

Since then, Japanese crowds have 
cheered the Son of Heaven whenever he 
appears; but upper-story blinds are still 
drawn “that no one may look down upon 
the Emperor;” and fresh sand is sprinkled 
ahead of the Imperial Limousine (cherry 
red & black with the Imperial chrysanthe- 
mum in gold on either door).+ 


Enlightened Peace. Each Japanese 
Emperor chooses the name of his reign 
and the present Son of Heaven chose 
Showa or “Enlightened Peace.” 

“T have visited the battlefields of the 
World War,” he has said, “and in the 
presence of such devastation I understood 
the blessings of peace, the necessity of 
concord among nations!” 

Such fervent words and the speaker’s 
reputation for breaking with outworn 
precedent, caused many Japanese writers 
to predict a few years ago that Emperor 
Hirohito would indeed rule with “En- 
lightened Peace.” They predicted also that 
he would strengthen Japan’s comparatively 
young system of rule by political parties, 
Parliament and a Cabinet (as opposed to 
rule by the clans, the Army and the 
Navy). 

Instead, the Army has now launched 
itself into Manchuria and is still hang- 
ing on (see p. 21). The Navy clumsily 
assaulted Shanghai without hindrance 
from His Majesty (Time, Feb, 1). In- 
discriminate, fanatical assassinations have 
swept to death in less than a year some 
of Japan’s best statesmen and some of 
her worst (Time, Sept. 7). Finally in the 
forming of a Cabinet last week the Son 
of Heaven took a hedged position, neither 
for nor against Japanese Parliamentarian- 


*Presumably by deposit to the account of the 
vastly rich Imperial Household Ministry which 
owns, among other things, 60% of the stock in 
Tokyo’s sumptuous and candidly named In- 
perial Hotel. 

tJapanese who hope and trust that Te 
readers will show every respect to His Majesty 
have made the following request: let copies of 
the present issue lie face upward on all tables; 
let no object be placed upon the likeness of the 
Emperor, shown in his sacred enthronement 
regalia. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





ism, a middling position described by 20th 
Century Japanese in terms of a momen- 
tary victory for the feudal Satsuma Clan. 

With the national crisis clearly still un- 
solved, Japanese pondered the traditional 
theory that national successes are “due to 
the virtue of the Emperor.” In these days 
of Depression they recalled the words of 
the late, great Meiji Emperor after the 
discovery of an anarchist plot against him. 
Said this revered Sovereign to his Premier, 
Viscount Katsura: 

“Who would take the life of a God? 
If there is some plot against my person, 
it must be that I have not perfectly prac- 
ticed the divine virtues. Unless some- 
thing was lacking within me, none would 
have dared it.” 

“Do you know,” said Katsura afterward 
to his friend Dr. Nitobe, “the Emperor 
really believes in and is endeavoring to 
fulfill his responsibilities as a God!” 

What Emperor Hirohito really believes 
about his official divinity is His Majesty’s 
business. Significantly he has indicated as 
“my favorite photograph” a picture of 
himself in a dark business suit seated at 
a table on which stands an emblem of 
Science and 2oth Century truth: a micro- 
scope. 


MANCHURIA 
Hell? 


Seething with guerrilla warfare, Man- 
churia became Banditland in earnest last 
week, Civilian passenger and freight 
traffic was suspended on the Chinese 
Eastern, vital link in the railways that 
connect China with Europe. Among ref- 
ugees pouring into Harbin, chief city on 
the Chinese Eastern, was Herr Kapitan 
Roland Strunk, grizzled veteran of the 
Imperial German Army. 

“Gott im Himmel!” he growled. “Ev- 
erywhere the people of Manchuria are ex- 
pecting Hell to break loose. The Chinese 
forces obviously are under foreign direc- 
tion [presumably Russian]. Japanese oc- 
cupation of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
right up to the Soviet border is inevi- 
table.” 


To direct the Japanese forces their 
Commander-in-Chief, doughty little Gen- 
eral Shigeru Honjo who seized Manchu- 
ria in the first place (Trae, Sept. 28), hur- 
ried to Harbin. From this base three 
Japanese forces were advancing, nomi- 
nally “to mop up the Chinese bandits,” 
but all toward different points on the 
Soviet frontier. 


Under General Nakamura troops had 
pushed down the Sungari River to within 
30 miles of the Amur River which at that 
point is the frontier. Eastward from 
Harbin and westward from Harbin other 
Japanese columns advanced out along the 
arms of the Chinese Eastern, which touch 
Russian territory at each extremity. Mys- 
teriously a Japanese troop train was blown 
up on the C. E. R., 40 Japanese killed, 
100 wounded. 


But Japan was by no means at war with 
Russia yet. A Soviet consular official, 
traveling in a special five-car train with 
Red Army guards, rumbled into Harbin, 


perhaps for a parley with General Honjo. 

Just north of the city 4,000 Chinese 
soldiers, reputedly under General Ma, 
were routed by Japanese who took 500 
Chinese prisoners, captured three Chinese 
armored cars, several pieces of artillery. 
Neutral observers agree that Manchuria’s 
peasants, terrorized by Japanese soldiers 











Japan's COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


He stretched three armies toward the Reds. 


and Chinese guerrillas, have cut down 
their spring sowing to a point which guar- 
antees a poor crop, threatens famine. 


PERU 
Teasing President 

For almost three months José Melgar, 
who fired a bullet into the midriff of Presi- 
dent Luis Sanchez Cerro (Time, March 
14), has sat in his cell under sentence of 
death, fear gnawing at his heart. 

Time & again Peru’s Congress has hinted 
to the President that, since he was not 
killed, he ought to commute the death 
sentence. But President Sanchez Cerro is 
as mentally relentless as he is physically 
robust and tough. Congress, knowing this, 
has tried to wheedle him by the flattery of 
promoting him in military rank. Presi- 
dent Sanchez Cerro was unmoved. Loung- 
ing at home in a $150 silk bathrobe he let 
José Melgar sit in jail. 

But even to Sanchez Cerro, enough is 
enough. Last week he commuted the death 
sentence to imprisonment for 25 years. 

Just now President Sanchez Cerro’s 
government is attempting to line up South 
American states in a defensive tariff union 
against the U. S. Strongly urging this 
policy, the daily Z/ Comercio declared last 
week: “We must watch closely the com- 
ing British Empire conference at Ottawa. 
. . . We must again look to England and 
Europe ‘for markets for our products. 
. . . The United States should never again 
speak to us about ‘Pan-Americanism,’ as 
that word from now on is without soul and 
without force. We have seen what hap- 
pened in Nicaragua and Haiti.” 





BRAZIL 
Destroy! Destroy! 


Ruthlessly resolved to force coffee 
prices up, Brazil’s National Coffee Council 
continues to burn coffee (Time, July 6). 
It announced last week that 6,565,641 
sacks of coffee have been burned. It 
promised to burn by Jan. 1, 1933 a total 
of 18 million sacks each containing 132 
lb. of coffee. At approximately $6.50 per 
sack, $117,000,000 worth of coffee will 
have been turned to smoke and ash. 

Never before have men burned so much 
that is good to drink. But desperate Bra- 
zilians are convinced that their course is 
shrewd, point to “favorable results al- 
ready.” By this they mean that Brazilian 
coffee prices have risen in New York 
about 40% since the coffee bonfires were 
lighted last year. Other commodity prices 
have not kept pace, remain tragically 
down, thus strengthening Brazilians in 
their will to bean destruction. 

Autocratic in word & deed, the Coffee 
Council cabled last week that they have 
“definitely and irrevocably” abandoned a 
plan to pay premiums to U. S. coffee mer- 
chants who use more Brazilian coffee. 


MEXICO 
Modern Conception of Property 


Rough and raucous Governor Vargas 
Lugo of the State of Hidalgo seized last 
week from its British owners the Cruz 
\zul Portland Cement factory, largest in 
Mexico, appraised for taxation at 1,000,- 
000 pesos ($300,000). 

Employes of Cruz Azul recently pro- 
posed to buy the plant, offered a down 
payment of 3% and future payments in 
correspondingly minute _ installments. 
When the owners refused this offer, Gov- 
ernor Lugo saw his chance to invoke for 
the first time his State’s new Public Utility 
Expropriation Law, promulgated April 25. 
By plucking a group of Britons whose 
Government happens to be on the other 
side of the earth and headed by an avowed 
Pacifist, shrewd Governor Lugo hoped to 
set a precedent for plucking U. S. in- 
vestors. The only questions were: 1) Is a 
cement factory a public utility? 2) Is 
Hidalgo’s law constitutional in Mexico? 

Having first seized the cement plant, 
Governor Lugo next answered these press- 
ing questions: 

“Public interest is absolutely pre-emi- 
nent. To quote from Article III of the 
law: ‘All . . . factories, industrial or com- 
mercial enterprises . . . are considered as 
of public welfare and consequently as an 
object of expropriation for the public 
welfare.’ 

“The company contends that our expro- 
priation law is unconstitutional because it 
impairs the inviolability of private prop- 
erty. This conflicts with the modern con- 
ception of property and with contempo- 
rary laws. Property without limits would 
be tyrannical with respect to individuals 
and anarchical with respect to society.” 

In Hidalgo are the world’s largest silver 
mines, owned by U. S. and British citi- 
zens, possible objects of expropriation. 
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Last week these 








“Names make news.” 
names made this news: 


Hearing of Press-agent chatter that his 
brother-in-law’s nephew Prince Ned 
Svasti, Princeton undergraduate, was 
thinking of marrying a New York dance- 
hall hostess, vigilant King Prajadhipok 
of Siam sent warning that Prince Ned 
Svasti must do no such thing. 

Binin 

Edward of Wales addressed an agri- 
cultural fair at Yeovil, England. “Fellow 
farmers. . . . The youth now takes to the 
roads on Sundays, and a couple of cutlets 
for father and mother are substituted for 
a whole joint of beef at the Sunday meal.” 











Guillermo, 21, and Fernando, 20, sons 
of President Pascual Ortiz Rubio of 
Mexico, former students at Gettysburg 
Academy, Pa. and St. Benedict’s College, 
Kan., arrived at Lausanne, Switzerland for 
further schooling. 





To have an accounting of his late 
father’s estate authorized, John Pierpont 
Morgan, trustee. sued John Pierpont 
Morgan, executor. 


———« 





John Barry Ryan, New York capi- 
talist, father of ten, son & heir ($29,- 
000,000) of the late Financier Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, was declared a judgment 
debtor by default to Tiffany & Co. (jew- 
elers & silversmiths) for $75,005 for 330 
items charged to his account in 14 months. 
Generous Mr. Ryan showers his friends 
with presents—diamond roosters, coral 
monkeys, ox-blood coral Buddhas, zodiac 
charms, brooches, bracelets, a handbound 
copy of the encyclical on marriage to 
Pope Pius XI. Lately he bought 30 
niblicks to give away. Absent-minded, 
poetic, he forgets his bills (haberdashery 
accounts totalling $3,160.75 were also 
judged against him last week). Restored 
to health after years of invalidism he now 
spends much time at Piping Rock Club, 
writing verses which he has privately 
printed, distributes and reads to his 
friends. Near Piping Rock is the site of 
an oldtime Indian trading post which fires 
Poet Ryan’s imagination. One day lately 
he was observed at this site, a quiet spot 
in the woods. His yellow Rolls-Royce 
(with burnished metal bonnet) was parked 
nearby. He was clad in a coonskin coat 
with Daniel Boone cap to match, sitting on 
the ground trapper-style, thoughtfully 
making a little camp fire. 





Said Henry Ford in an interview for 
the New York Times: “We are here to 
work out something, and we go on from 
where we leave off. That’s my religion, 
though I was brought up an Episcopalian. 
For myself, I’m certain that I have lived 
before, that I stored up considerable expe- 
rience before the present stage, and that I 
will proceed to the next stage when this 
is finished. It’s all trial-and-error, but 
based, I guess, on certain fundamentals.” 





The U. S. Board of Tax Appeals ruled 
that stock which Albert Russel Erskine 


had been allowed to buy from Studebaker 
Corp. at less than market prices was part 
of his salary as president, levied additional 
income taxes of $732,008 for the years 
1923 to 1926. 

Cried Dudley Field Malone, famed 
lawyer: “Jimmy Walker [see p. 13] is 
the whitest, most loyal, most honorable, 
most lovable character I have ever met!” 


¢ 


At a dinner at the West Chester (Pa.) 
Country Club to raise funds for the local 
Boy Scouts council Justice Owen Jose- 
phus Roberts of the U. S. Supreme Court 
lighted a cigar, accidentally ignited his 
box of matches. Instantly Scout Jay 
Hook, 15 (who had that evening been ele- 
vated to the supreme rank of Eagle Scout ) 
slipped from the room for his first-aid 
kit, bound up the Justice’s scorched hand. 











~-— 





A bee stung the plump knee of Soprano 
Frances Alda while she was motoring on 
Long Island, caused her to crash into a 
tree, cracking two ribs. 


® 





A new book (American Rowing: Its 
Background & Traditions, by Sportswriter 
Robert F. Kelley of the New York Times) 
recalled that at a dinner after the first 
intercollegiate crew race on the Hudson 
at Poughkeepsie, Hamilton Fish Jr. (first 
Rough Rider killed in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War*), No. 7 on the victorious Co- 
lumbia crew, picked up Columbia’s small 
coxswain Frederick Herbert Sill (now 
Priest-Headmaster of Kent School) and 
threw him across the table. 

Cambridge police, breaking up a near 
free-for-all between town youths and Har- 
vard students, arrested Thomas E. Arm- 
strong, captain of the Harvard varsity 
crew. 

For failing to declare a $300 wrist 
watch which she brought from Paris, Lu- 
cile Brokaw, 17, daughter of Irving Bro- 
kaw, socialite Manhattan storekeeper, 
paid $300 fine, $117 duty, forfeited the 
watch. 

While the wife of Congressman Charles 
B. Timberlake of Colorado played golf 
near Washington, D. C., jewelry valued 
at $4,000 disappeared from her closed, 
locked automobile. 

Ill lay: Author E, Phillips Oppenheim, 
66, at his Nice villa, of sunstroke; Sir 
Ronald Ross, 75, discoverer of the life 
history of malaria parasites in mosqui- 
toes, in the London Institute & Hospital 
for Tropical Diseases which he founded; 
William Horlick, 86, malted milk tycoon, 
in Chicago, of general collapse; Secretary 
of Commerce Robert Patterson Lamont, 
64, in Washington, following a tonsillot- 
tomy; Carl Laemmle, 65, president of 
Universal Pictures Corp., at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, following a ma- 
jor operation; Film Comedian Joe E. 
Brown in Hollywood, following appendec- 
tomy, tonsillottomy and an operation for 
a leg infection. 





*Not to be confused with his first cousin 
Congressman Hamilton Fish Jr. of New York, 
Harvard 1910. 


ANIMALS 


Return of a Native 

Since the first horse, scarcely larger 
than a fox, went scampering about in 
America in which were no humans to tame 
him, American horses have had their ups 
& downs. Automobiles brought them a 
down; Depression has given them an up. 
Wayne Dinsmore of Chicago, secretary 
and propagandist of the Horse Association 
of America, announced last week that the 
horse is once more the chief source of 
horsepower on Mid-western farms. 








On a tour of Illinois and Iowa he found 
an average of 18 horses at field work for 
every tractor in operation. Half the 
tractors were idle. Horses and mules 
brought better prices proportionately than 
other livestock. More colts were being 
raised than for several years. Manufac- 
turers of harness reported mounting sales. 
Purebred Percherons were bringing from 
$300 for mares to $1,000 for stallions, 
Medium weight animals (1,400 to 1,500 
lb.) were most in demand. Blacksmiths 
who had become garagemen were becom- 
ing blacksmiths again. Low crop prices 
have made home-grown feeds for horses 
more economical than fuel for motors. 


Saddle horses, too, have had_ better 
times during recent years, chiefly because 
of the popularity of hunting and polo and 
as a result of the Army’s creation of the 
Remount Service, which breeds _ good 
horses for possible military use. In 1914 
French and British buyers took the best 
of the Western horses. Three years later 
the U. S. Government could not find 
enough first-class saddle horses to equip 
a single cavalry division (4,000 horses) 
Previously Western horses had deterio- 
rated through large purchases by the Brit- 
ish for the Boer War and because of 
an admixture of homesteaders’ draught 
horses with the sturdier stock taken West 
by pioneers. All Western horses contain 
some of the blood of the wild herds de- 
scended from the “Twelve Immortals,” 
the dozen horses taken into Mexico by 
Cortes. Descendants of the “Twelve Im- 
mortals” roamed north into Texas and 
California, from lack of food grew small, 
rangy, fierce and wild. 

The horse originated in North America. 
It had four toes on its fore feet, three toes 
on its hind feet. Moderns speak of it as 
Eohippus. It stood about 16 in. high, lived 
some 25 million years ago. In 24,900,000 
years Eohippus grew up to the size of 
the modern horse, went wandering across 
America into Asia, across Asia, down into 
Africa. There the Libyans tamed him. 
From this horse is descended the race of 
pure-blooded Arab horses, famed for fleet- 
ness, which Arabian breeders still guard 
jealously. Some of his cousins went to 
France, were also tamed. These French 
cousins, distinguished by 24 vertebrae (the 
Arab has 23), begat the common modern 
horse. The Arab, meantime, was taken to 
Spain by the Moors. The Spaniards took 
him to America, thus completing for him 
a trip around the world back to the con- 
tinent where his ancestor originated 25 
million years before. The Americans had 
no horse until the Spaniards brought him 


back. 
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CINEMA 





New Pictures 

Man About Town (Fox) is shoddy 
melodrama, with modernistic underacting, 
about Washington embassies and the U. S. 
Secret Service. Warner Baxter, a War- 
time Secret Service man, has become a 
gambling big-shot. He meets his best 
friend’s (Conway Tearle’s) fiancée (Karen 
Morley) and at once reforms, returns to 
the Secret Service. Karen Morley, a 
woman of action, becomes engaged to 
Warner Baxter. Conway Tearle is vexed. 
There is much keen, clipped talk, people 
being candidly selfish, sinister, caddish 
with pleased expressions. Back in the 
Secret Service, Baxter captures a killer- 
counterfeiter to get his hand in, then in- 
vestigates his fiancée’s murder of an inter- 
national spy, her brother-in-law. He tries 
to save her from the consequences by 


recovering the gun from an_ umbrella 
stand at midnight. He gets shot, almost 
dies. His faithful butler reels, almost 


faints when he hears the news. To please 
a friend, Baxter’s superior destroys the 
evidence against Karen Morley. Man-of- 
Action Baxter can now marry Woman- 
of-Action Morley. 


The melodramatics are 19th Century 
with the difierence that they are always 
faked for the effect on the other char- 
acters, who look at the ground most of 
the time, except when they look up to 
“drill” one another or to look fleetingly 
in one another’s eyes and swear undying 
devotion in a casual voice. Typical lines: 
“Aren’t you getting a little hysterical?” 
“IT know this whole sordid nightmare.” 
“I won't stand this treachery.” “Now 
you're getting sentimental.” “He said, 
‘Don’t be silly,’ so I shot him.” All the 
characters light cigarets at critical mo- 
ments. 


Night World (Universal) is a neat, 
legible carbon-copy of several other night 
club pictures. The night club’s patrons, 
entertainers, chorus girls, doorman, police- 
man, gangsters, gamblers all get into the 
picture because they are all in the night 
club. Director Hobart Henley can thus 
change the subject whenever one set of 
characters begins to get dull, as in Vicki 
Baum’s kaleidoscopic Grand Hotel. Mae 
Clarke is a square-shooting chorus girl 
who talks like a Girl Scout. She pitics 
a young patron (Lew Ayres) who is the 
scion of a famed murder case and drinks 
to forget. Young love burgeons while gyp 
and doublecross are rampant all around, 
practiced by the proprietor (Boris Kar- 
loff), his wife (Dorothy Revier), her 
lover, the guests and Lew Ayres’s mother 
(Hedda Hopper). Besides the burgeoning 
Juveniles, only an honest policeman 
(Robert Emmett O’Connor) and a rati- 
ocinative Negro doorman stay sweet & 
simple. While Ayres & Clarke prattle in- 
hocently about emigrating to the island 
of Bali in the South Pacific, gangsters 
wipe out the proprietor & his wife. The 
honest policeman kills the gangsters. 
Typical hardboiled shot: Mae Clarke tell- 
ing the proprietor’s wife who has offered 
to hold Lew Ayres’s money until he sobers 
up: “Thanks, but I haven’t time to count 


it.” Typical emotional shot: Lew Ayres 
telling his mother, “You've just been a 
beautiful stranger to me. Did we ever 
have one hour together as mother and 
son?” Good shots: kaleidoscopic scenes 
of Manhattan nightlife. 

As You Desire Me (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) may or may not be Greta Garbo’s 
adieu to cinema. Miss Garbo says it is. 
Others say that she will go home to 
Sweden soon, leaving the impression she 
will not come back, then return in the 
autumn in a new blaze of carefully pre- 
pared publicity. In any event, As You 
Desire Me is a fitting conclusion, no mat- 
ter how temporary, to the legend that 
Garbo has created for herself—enigmatic, 
moody, sometimes phlegmatic, sometimes 








GARBO & VON STROHEIM 


She savs this is the end. 


emotional, a person of mystery whom no- 
bedy knows. 

Director George Fitzmaurice has tink- 
ered the plot of Luigi Pirandello’s play 
to the extent of supplying a_ suitable 
screen finish, but in one important par- 
ticular—the failure to establish the hero- 
ine’s identity—he remains true to the 
original. The story contemplates the rav- 
Soldiers invade the home 


ages xf the War. 

of -ria in Italy, ravish her, leave 
her practically out of her senses. Her 
memory gone, she wanders away while 
her faithful spouse (Melvyn Douglas) 


searches far & wide. That much is re- 
ported in the conversational manner of 
the stage. The action ten years 
later when Zara (Miss Garbo), a singer 
in a Budapest café, is recognized, sup- 
posedly, as the missing Maria, brought 
back to Italy. But Zara remembers noth- 
ing. Reserved, unhappy, she fights shy 
of the man who insists he is her husband. 
Then her mood changes: she grows to love 
the man, becomes much like the painting 
of Maria which hangs upon the wall. 
She finds contentment. 

Into this peaceful picture comes a 
bestial German novelist (Erich von Stro- 
heim) whose mistress Zara (or Maria) had 


opens 





been during the ten-year interlude, bring- 
ing with him a demented creature who, 
represented as Maria, casts doubt that 
Garbo is the wife of former years. Here 
Director Fitzmaurice departs from the 
Pirandello script: Pirandello lets Zara go 
off again, leaving the play much as it 
started; Fitzmaurice lets her remain. 

By no means a great or flawless compo- 
sition, As You Desire Me shows Garbo at 
her best, displaying chameleon-like quali- 
ties usually denied her, starting with the 
embittered Budapest mistress who is as 
cold as she is tough; continuing through 
her first days back in Italy, shy, sullen, 
retrospective; ending with her as whole- 
some and fresh as the young ladies with 
school-girl complexions. 


a 


Street of Women (Warner) has a 
definite plot idea: what happens when a 
married skyscraper tycoon (Alan Dine- 
hart) loves a dress-designer (Kay Fran- 
cis) at the same time that his daughter 
and the designer's young brother want 
to marry? The elders protest their situa- 
tion is beautiful because sincere. Dinehart 
will get a divorce after the juniors are 
married. The juniors are severe, disre- 
garding the utilitarian fact that Miss 
Francis has inspired the once futile Mr. 
Dinehart to build skyscrapers. A friend 
(Roland Young) is noncommittal. The 
juniors become peremptory; the elders 
part, suffer. A moral answer is given: the 
juniors have the prior “right to happi- 
But the boy rushes to South 
America to earn money to pay back Ty- 
coon Dinehart, whom he thinks he owes 
for his education, thus shifting the moral 
emphasis to money as evil’s root. The 
juniors come together again, drive emo- 
tionally at 70 m.p.h. until they crash, al- 

killing the girl. having 
ilmost died, cinemorality now allows hap- 
piness all around. The original plot idea, 
no nearer solution, is dropped. Typical 
shot: the daughter telling her father, 
“There can’t be any happiness in some- 
thing that’s not right.” 


ness.” 


most Someone 


Attorney for the Defense (Columbia) 
trails inexpeztly in the wake of the recent 
stampede of trial lawyer pictures. In this 
repetition Edmund Lowe is so good as a 
Prosecuting Attorney that he becomes an 
attorney for the defense to save accused 
men from prosecuting attorneys like him- 
self, adopts the family of the last man he 
convicted. Years pass. Edmund Lowe’s 
onetime girl (Evelyn Brent) wants to re- 
cover “the papers”: an envelope stolen 
from her current sweetheart’s safe. She 
lisps threats, he is rude. She recovers 
“the papers” from Edmund Lowe's 
adopted son, a football hero (Donald 
Dilloway) who betrays emotion (like 
Sooky in Skippy) by jumping up & down. 
But presently she has died a violent death, 
apparently by Donald Dilloway’s hand, 
and Martyr Edmund Lowe is on trial as 
both defendant and defendant's attorney. 


It turns out that a third party killed 
Miss Brent for no_ specified reason. 
Edmund Lowe marries his _ secretary 


(Constance Cummings) who has had no 
notable part in the proceedings to this 
point. All the actors are industrious but 
the material is banal, the direction clod- 
hopper, the dialog dim-witted. 
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IN THE FRENCH MANNER 





HERE are days and nights of sumptu- 
ous entertainment... dance orchestras 
playing in picturesque night-club sur- 
roundings . . . perfect service from 
stewards trained to suave efficiency 
(and who all speak English) ... the 
most delicious cuisine obtainable any- 
where . . . deck-games, swimming, | 
trap-shooting ... lounging lazily with 
charming company ... everything one 
could wish for unstinted pleasure. .. . 
That’s the way one lives on the French 

Line’s Triangle Cruises! 
SAILING 


There are seven dif- 


ferent dates from which 





JULY 2 to choose. Each cruise 
JULY 9 is six days long, visit- | 
ing Bermuda and Hali- | 
JULY 16 fax ... six days of sea 
AUG. 20 and sunshine and glo- | 
rious life on France- | 
AUG. 27 Afloat, for as little as 
SEPT. 3 $85.... Any pepereenas 
travel agent will be | 
SEPT. 10 glad to book you on | 
one of these smart 
6 DAYS short cruises... . The 


French Line, 19 State 
Street, New York City. 


$85 up 


7 TRIANGLE CRUISES 


5.5. PARIS 5. S. FRANCE 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Trench fine |] 


BERMUDA HALIFAX 
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Best Reporting 

In the history of the Detroit Free Press, 
1931 stands out as the paper’s rooth Anni- 
versary. Last week it was made a twofold 
milestone when five Free Press reporters 
were awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the 


pline. King Carnival reigned and far jnto 
the night the revelry ran. 

“The Legion had marched. 

“Its day was done.” 

Honorably mentioned by the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee were newsmen of the 
Philadelphia Record for exposing rascaily 

















FREE Pressers PooLer, WEBB, RICHARDS, MARTIN, SLOAN 


“They marched in Athens and Nineveh and Marathon, fighting their various 
Armageddons.” 


year’s best job of reporting. The story 
was an account of the American Legion 
parade in Detroit last September. The 
five winners, who shared the work and 
will share the $1,000 prize, are: portly, 
bald William C. Richards, 46; short 
Douglas D. Martin, 45 (Sunday editor); 
Frank D. Webb, James S. Pooler, N. W. 
John Sloan. 

Working against time as newsmen must, 
the five wove a spectacular, minutely de- 
tailed account of a massive scene. First 
and final columns, written by Reporters 
Richards and Martin respectively, were 
heavy with “atmosphere,” shy of specific 
detail. The lead read as if it might have 
been written and dressed up before the 


Legion even appeared in Detroit. First 
paragraphs: 

“The Legion marched. 

“The Yanks came—thousands upon 


thousands of them who have been sung 
about as always coming. Pulses quick- 
ened. Tempo moved up. The pendulum 
flew faster. And those who thought they 
had laid away the World War in a cob- 
webby file felt again a familiar throb- 
bing. 

“Still, this was nothing new. Men have 
marched so down the ages. They marched 
in Athens and Nineveh and Marathon, 
fighting their various Armageddons. . 

After 18 paragraphs the essay-like open- 
ing was blended into the actual, factual 
report of the nine-hour procession. Typi- 
cal alertness to detail: 

“Tt was too much for one Negro drum- 
mer from the Charles Young Post of 
Charlotte, N. C. Swinging his drum to his 
shoulder, he dropped out of line, mopping 
a wet brow. He craned his neck at the 
Selfridge Field planes and with a sigh, 
sank to a resting position on his instru- 
ment. The crowd swallowed him.” 

The Free Press’s story occupied eight 
columns. It ended: 

“Gone was the martial spirit of disci- 


solicitors of charity funds, and of the 
Louisville Times for sending to jail a 
county clerk because of fraud in tax col- 
lections. 

The winners were chosen from 118 
nominations which had been narrowed 
down to 15. Before the final award was 
made the Atlanta Constitution, presum- 
ably overlooking the fact that the pub- 
lished list of 15 was arranged alphabet- 
ically by cities, excitedly told its readers 
that the Constitution’s story had been 
given “first rank.” 





New Jockey 

Not every owner of a horse rides it 
himself in hunt meetings; not every owner 
of a magazine personally sees each issue 
to press. Horseman & Publisher Richard 
Ely Danielson, principal owner of the 
aristocratic Sportsman (monthly) _ has 
found the details of active editing too con- 
fining. He has hired as managing editor 
youthful Daniel Rochford. From_ the 
Rumford Press at Concord, N. H. last 
week rolled the first Sportsman prepared 
by Managing Editor Rochford. 

Two alterations were conspicuous in the 
June issue. The cover design was simpli- 
fied. The name and personality of Editor 
Danielson were made more prominent 
Under his signature appears a thorough- 
going preview of the Olympic Games at 
Los Angeles, whither he will go to write 
a report for the September issue. Also, in 
place of his former feature “Leaves from 
a Sportsman’s Notebook,” he now writes 
or rewrites tid-bits assembled as “Things 
Seen and Heard,” a Sportsman’s version 
of The New Yorker’s sprightly “Talk ol 
the Town.” As in previous issues, the 
layouts and illustrations in Sportsman are 
superb. 

As a reminder to old readers and a no- 
tice to new, Managing Editor Rochford 
reprinted on this month’s title page the 
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Bottled Beverages are Popular 


and Bottlers say you can’t beat 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


OON after the Revolutionary War, 

Townsend Spe: akman sold anew dr ink 
called “aherged water” in his Philadel- 
phia pharmacy. In 1807 he thought of 
adding fruit juices for flavoring... and 
that’ s how carbonated beverages began! 

Today we buy bottled carbonated bev- 

erages of many flavors and many names 
We drink the products of approximate ly 
10,000 American bottlers, whose annual 
sales total between three and four hun- 
dred million dollars! We down each year 
the delicious contents of over eleven bil- 
lion bottles! 
Quality products, i improved production 
and aggressive selling have all been fac- 
tors in i the tremendous growth and success 
of the bottling industry. 

So has distribution. ..and that’s where 
International Trucks come in! In this 
industry, where trucks must he Ip to pay 
the dividends, Internationals kee p deliv- 


ery cost per case at the lowest possible 
figure. These sturdy trucks are as easy- 
riding as they are easy to handle... and 
the 7 carry their breakable loads safely 
and swiftly under any conditions. Last, 
but by no means least, the striking ap- 
pearance of Internationals is good adver- 
tising for their owners; for bottlers, 
butchers, and bakers, for businesses of 
every kind. 

There are speed and heavy-duty Inter- 
nationals to meet the need of every route 
of every bottler. And there are Interna- 
tionals to meet the spec ific re quire ments, 
in body and chassis, of every other kind 
of business as well. 

Have the nearest International Branch 
or Dealer arrange a demonstration to 
show what International Trucks will do 
for you, and how economically they will 
do it. Pick out any model you w ant, for 
a demonstration on your own job! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. ?F AMERICA 


(incorroraten) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinois 


Fatt 


rast y 


we 


The Illustration shows the New 
114-ton 6-cylinder Model A-3 


‘795 


for the 136-in. wheelbase chas- 

sis f. o. b. factory. (Dual rear 

w hee ‘Is extra. ) Other sizes from 

34-ton to 5-ton. International 

Company-owned branches at 

183 points in the United States 
and Canada. 


Hauling at Low Cost 
The Coca-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany of Southwestern Arkan- 
sas (Camden, Ark.) kept rec- 
ords ona 2-ton 6-cylinder Inter- 
national for a year and found 
the operating cost to be under 
614 cents a mile—all possible 
costs except driver’s wages in- 
cluded. Truck covered 18,253 
miles; on the job 312 days; 58 
miles per day, mostly on gravel 
roads. This example is typical 
of International economy. 









A JUNE WEEK-END 


| fun of doing it. 


in THE 


MAURETANIA 


TO BERMUDA 
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JUNE :: THE CRAB 
gleaming in the half-light of 
a limpid pool off Bermuda. 


June t7 


What so fair as‘a day in June... 
perfection demanding perfection! Hence 
the MAURETANIA sails again to Bermuda 
. . . ever the aristocrat . . . so unfailingly 
doing the right thing! 

The blue-blood MAURETANIA on a holi- 
day see symbol of gayety bounded only 





by decorum...as replete in colorful 
diversion as a masked ball. Seek solitude 
if you will, or let merry sports create an 


appetite worthy of a Cunard chef ! 


It takes more than a ship and sailors to 
make a week-end cruise. Cunard created 
this feature . . . Cunard alone operates 
week-end cruises all the year ‘round. 
Only the resultant accumulation of ex- 
perience. . . the careful planning far in 
advance . . . make possible the many 
novel and continually improved attrac- 
tions which distinguish the Cunard week- 
end cruise. 


The MAURETANIA sails June 17, (Friday 
midnight), returns June 21, (Tuesday 
morning). No passports required. 


4 DAYS $50 up 


See your Local Agent. No one can serve you better. 


THE WEEK-END CRUISE - ORIGINATED BY 
«-.« PERFECTED BY... CUNARD 


cuRARD 
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statement of Sportsman’s convictions, 
from the original issue of January 1927. 
Excerpts: 

“That sport is something done for the 


“That it ceases to be sport when it be- 
comes a business. .. . 

“That the good manners of sport are 
fundamentally important; 

“That the code must be strictly up- 
a 

Because Sportsman’s 15,000 gentlefolk 
readers are interested primarily in 1) 
horses, 2) shooting, 3) boats, Managing 
Editor Rochford intends to serve gener- 
ous doses of those subjects, fewer esoteric 
articles on alligator hunting, bird-banding 
and badminton. Horse-conscious readers 
were astonished that Sportsman did not 


| print a report on the 1932 Grand National 


| never ridden 


at Aintree, the year’s most important 
steeplechase. 

With other class magazines, Sportsman 
has suffered the Depression. Two years 
ago the staff celebrated with champagne 
the sale of 102 pages of advertising in 
the May issue. In the May issue this year 
there were 23 pages. 

Not a socialite like most of his staff- 
mates, Managing Editor Rochford (pro- 
nounced “Rockford”) is a sportsman by 
instinct and modest practice. He has 
to hounds, but rides the 
bridle trails of Middlesex Fels every morn- 
ing before going to Sportsman’s Boston 
office. Son of a surgeon, he was born in 
Rockford, Minn., helped edit the Yale 
Record, studied law for two years at 
Harvard. A practiced flyer, he was avia- 
tion editor of the Boston Transcript, man- 
aged publicity for Pan American Airways, 
wrote flying notes for Sportsman. The 
past year he helped publicize the Minne- 
apolis Tribune’s farm improvement pro- 
gram. 





20¢ Daily 


Reputation for omniscience among 


| 40,000 subscribers has proved costly to 


United States Daily, the careful, colorless 
chronicle of official news of the Federal 
and 48 State Governments printed daily 
in Washington by David Lawrence. Sub- 
scribers have made a practice of request- 
ing special, thoroughgoing reports of con- 
ditions affecting their private interests— 
transportation, marketing, taxation, in- 
surance, oil production et al. To the ex- 
tent of the paper’s facilities Publisher 
Lawrence has tried to meet such requests, 
either by printing the reports when space 
permitted or sending individual replies. 
The problem of keeping production costs 
in line with income has now, he says, 
necessitated a change in policy. Last week 
he announced a new scheme effective at 
once: 

The U.S. Daily’s special reporting serv- 
ices will be performed by a new unit in 
its organization called the Bureau of Na- 


| tional Affairs. Subscription to the Bureau 


and to the Daily will be inseparable at 
$50 a year. The Daily alone used to cost 
$10 a year. Single copies of the Daily are 
upped from 5¢ to 20¢. For $50 the sub- 
scriber will hereafter receive: 1) the 
Bureau’s weekly pamphlets interpreting 
“current trends of government action” as 
they affect the business of the individual 


| subscriber; 2) David Lawrence’s Weekly, 
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a pamphlet written by Publisher Lawrence 
who “will penetrate the maze of activities 
of government ... plot the trends of 
legislative action and politics as_ they 
affect the business structure of the country 
. . . take you behind the scenes in Wash- 
ington”; 3) service of obtaining promptly 
copies of Government documents, statis. 
tics, legal decisions etc., etc.; 4) the U. §, 
Daily unchanged. Publisher Lawrence ex- 
plains that only new subscribers will be 
affected; old subscriptions will be fulfilled 
to expiration. With its rate of 1,500 ex- 
pirations per month, he feels that the 
Daily can stand whatever diminution its 
subscription list may feel, in the face of 
quintupling the price to those subscribers 
who remain. 


° 





McLean Out 

Advertising and circulation dropped off 
because of unappetizing publicity about 
the publisher’s “offenses against public 
decency.” Certain advertisers deducted 
from their payments $27,000 uncollectable 
personal debts against the publisher. 
Churches refused to advertise in the paper 
because of the publisher’s “unchurchman- 
like” reputation. Morale of the employes 
was shattered by the attendance of the 
publisher’s woman friend at office con- 
ferences. The publisher attended only two 
board meetings in the last two years. The 
paper had lost money every year since 
1926 except 1929; lost last year $131, 
oi) ee A 

With such arguments by counsel and 
witnesses, Mrs. Evelyn Walsh McLean, on 
behalf of her three children,* tried in Dis- 
trict of Columbia court last fortnight to 
oust her estranged husband, Publisher 
Edward Beale McLean of the Washington 
Post, as co-trustee of the McLean estate. 
He was, ghe charged, the millstone around 
the bowed neck of the Post. 

Justice Jennings Bailey was dubious 
about his right to remove Trustee McLean 
because “I don’t think the purpose of the 
will [of the late John Roll McLean] was 
merely to preserve the estate for the 
grandchildren. I think it was as much for 
the benefit of his son.” Both sides met 
last week in judge’s chambers, emerged 
with a compromise. Fun-loving “Ned” 
McLean would resign as publisher of the 
Post, renounce all voice in its manage- 
ment or disposal. For the balance of the 
estate he would remain co-trustee with 
American Security & Trust Co. While the 
case was being settled “Ned” left the 
American Hospital in Paris, whither he 
had gone after appearing in Riga, Latvia 
to file suit for divorce. While in Riga he 
announced intention to marry his com- 
panion, Mrs. Rose Douras van Cleve, 
identified by the U. S. Press as a sister ot 
Publisher William Randolph Hearst's 
friend Marion (Douras) Davies. 

Year ago Publisher McLean was about 
to sell the Post reputedly for $3,000,000 
either to Publisher Hearst or to Publisher 
David Lawrence of the United States 
Daily (see above) when Mrs. McLean got 
the court to halt proceedings long enough 
for her to make a bid on behalf of her 
children. When negotiations were re 
sumed, “Ned” suddenly announced in 
court that he had changed his mind about 
selling (Time, July 6). 


"John R., 20, Edward B. Jr., 14; Emily, 10. 
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Don’T SUFFER FROM STIFLING HEAT AND HUMIDITY... 


“orn on the cold 
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New Frigidaire Air Conditioning Unit 
cools and dries the air in summer... 
heats and moistens the air in winter 


Hot, stifling, oppressive days—sultry, swel- 
tering, sleepless nights! How much longer 
will you put up with them—go on letting 
them spoil the most delightful season of 
all? Why not end summer-time discomfort 
with a Frigidaire Refrigerated Air System? 

A flick of the switch—and it changes 
sultry, sticky heat into delightfully cool, 


dry air! The Frigidaire System actually 


refrigerates the air—just as your household 
Frigidaire does, using the same efficient, 
time-tested type of cooling unit. And fur- 
thermore, it removes excess humidity, 
which makes heat so oppressive. In winter, 
the same equipment, when connected with 
steam or hot-water lines, may be used to 
radiate heat and supply necessary moisture. 


For years, Frigidaire and General Mo- 


FRIGIDAIRE 


REFRIGERATED 





AIR SYSTEM 









tors engineers have been working on this 
small, compact air conditioning unit. It is 
a proven, practical success. 

Mail the coupon for literature and com- 
plete information today; let us tell you 
what this new Frigidaire Conditioning 
Unit can do for you in home or office; in 
restaurants, shops, stores, banks and other 


places of business. 


Frigidaire Corporation, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. G-78, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me illustrated literature describing 


the new Frigidaire Refrigerated Air System. 


OE ae 





Address ......... 
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“SAY, WHAT’S IT 


—TI asked 


$7Z 00 
for this 


grand room— 


I couldn’t believe it! 


IM’S an old friend. I knew he 
Felasns mind my blunt ques- 
tion. And, frankly, I was puzzled. 
Jim isn’t one to spend money 
recklessly — can’t afford to, these 
days. Yet here he was staying at 
the Book-Cadillac, Detroit’s finest 
hotel. It must be costing him a 
pretty penny! 

When he said, “$3.00 a day for 
this room. That’s their new low 
rate,” I thought he was joking. 
But it’s a fact. Of the Book-Cadil- 
lac’s 1200 rooms, five hundred are 
only $3.00 a day now. And what 
attractive, inviting rooms they are 
— soft, luxurious beds, private 
bath, circulating ice water, every 
convenience you can think of. 
Their four restaurants give equal 
value, too. Made me want to move 
right in, bag and baggage. 

I'll be at the Book- Cadillac 
every trip I make to Detroit now. 


Hotel 


BHook-Cadillac 


DETROIT 


1200 ROOMS — $3.00 UP 
Under Ralph Hitz Direction 
E. T. Lawless, Manager 





HOTEL NEW YORKER, NEW YORK CITY 
Also under Ralph Hitz Direction 








AGRONAUTIGCS. 
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Cross for a Corporal 

As operations clerk at the Navy’s Rock- 
well Field in San Diego, Calif. the job of 
Corporal Hilmer N. Torner, U. S. M. C., 


| was mostly that of recording other men’s 


flying hours. Once in a while he was given 
a flight as a passenger but he never had a 
chance to touch the controls. In such a 
job Corporal Torner could scarcely be ex- 
pected to win a Distinguished Flying 
Cross. Yet last week he got one for an 
“extraordinary achievement ... of self- 
sacrificing heroism.” .. . 

One day last March Corporal Torner 


| was riding as a passenger in the rear cock- 





pit behind Pilot Orlo S. Hoffer when, at 
2,000 ft., the plane began spinning out of 
control. Corporal Torner was about to 
jump when he saw that the plane was 
spinning because Pilot Hoffer had fallen 
ill, was slumped heavily against the joy- 
stick. Rather than leave the pilot to die, 
Corporal Torner climbed into the forward 
cockpit, dragged the inert body from the 
controls, managed to right the plane just 
before it would have crashed. Then he 
climbed the ship to a safe altitude, prac- 
ticed with the controls for 15 or 20 min., 
made a safe landing on Rockwell Field. 
When help arrived Corporal Torner was 
giving first aid to the sick pilot. 


NACA Show 


Of the 170 aeronautical designers, build- 
ers and editors who sailed down the Po- 
tomac from Washington last week for the 
annual show of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the one who 
had most fun was 60-year-old Pioneer Air- 
man Orville Wright. Last year at NACA’s 
laboratory at Langley Field, Va. he had 
seen the new half-mile testing channel 
through which seaplane hulls are whisked 
60 m.p.h by an electric towing car. He 
had thought about it many times since 
then. Last week he gazed at it again, 
finally asked if he might have a ride. 
With Dr. Charles Frederick Marvin, 73, 
chief of the U. S. Weather Bureau, Aero- 
naut Wright climbed aboard the car which 
straddles the channel, grinned happily as 
it scooted along, throwing spray from its 


a 


| towing apparatus. (Next day Mr. Wright 





visited Kitty Hawk, N. C.; strolled about 
Kill Devil Hill where he and his late 
brother Wilbur made the first airplane 
flight, saw the memorial beacon being 


| erected there.) 


As he has done for five years, Dr. 
Joseph Sweetman Ames, chairman of 
NACA, played host to the show visitors, 
pointed with pride to the committee’s re- 
search accomplishments of the twelve- 
month. What the visitors saw: 

@ An airplane wing enclosing within its 
trailing edge a flap which the pilot may 
extrude and withdraw. Extruded, the flap 
increases the maximum lift by 250%, in- 


| creases the speed range ratio (difference 


between top speed and minimum landing 


| speed) by about the same degree. 


@ A Fairchild monoplane equipped with 


| a small fixed winglet above.and ahead of 


the leading edge of each wing section. The 
device retards the top speed by only 24 
m.p.h., cuts landing speed by 10 m.p.h. 


Landed at abnormally steep gliding angles, 
the plane rolled to a stop in three times 
its length. 

@ A “zap” wing consisting of a depressible 
flap at the trailing edge which doubles the 
maximum lift and the speed range ratio, 
@ A vertical wind tunnel through which 
smoke is poured around a suspended plane 
model, to expose the tricks of air currents 
causing the dread tailspin. Photographs 
indicated that the prime obstacle to re- 
covery from a spin is the “blanketing” of 
the rudder by the horizontal tail surfaces, 

What the visitors heard: 

@ That 600 mph. is the maximum 
speed to be hoped for with wing sections 
now in use.* 

@ That 1,200 r.p.m. is the maximum 
efficient speed for propellers; for higher 





ORVILLE WRIGHT 


He went for a scoot. 


power, geared propellers of greater di- 
ameter, deeper pitch, slower speeds should 
be used. 


ee 

Not present at Langley Field last week 
was NACA’s most violent critic, Publisher 
Frank A. Tichenor of Aero Digest. In his 
March issue Publisher Tichenor reopened 
his recurrent bombardment of the com- 
mittee, charging that it fails in its stated 
purpose “to supervise and direct the scien- 
tific study of the problems of flight”; that 
the committee is not creative, merely a 
measuring agency of work originated by 
others; that its $1,488,000 Government 
appropriation could be saved by merger 
of the laboratories with those of the 
Bureau of Standards, the Army Research 
Department at Wright Field, or the Naval 
Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia. 
Graf at Play 

Over hill & dale in the vicinity of 
Friedrichshafen one day soon will sail the 
big business-like Graf Zeppelin, this time 
bent on play. Zig-zagging here & there, 

*After an Italian pilot raced a seaplane at 
463 m.p.h. (unofficial) last fortnight, Air Min- 


ister Italo Balbo told the Italian Senate that 
within ten years planes will fly 625 m.p.h. 
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DEC. 3rd 
Goodbye to 
NEW YORK 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS 






Con... 
SEVEN SEAS STREET 


newt winter 


Pay your rent (and a moderate one) to 
the Empress of Britain. Live a gay and spacious 
life...in her roomy apartments ...on her two 
great play-decks. Make a new circle of friends. 












Full-size tennis-court 


on this ship 





. 
MONTE CARLO 
NAPLES 









Squash-racquets 






too 












; 7 : : ih aig ATHENS 

Give and receive dinner and bridge invitations. Play ~min 

tennis, squash. Swim in the two pools. Go to mas- Christmas Eve in 
BETHLEHEM 






querade balls. Have your apéritif before dinner. 









New Year's Eve in 
CAIRO 






No need to hunt for parking space on Seven 





Seas Street. Go sightseeing, and you may choose 
among chauffeured motor-cars, rickshaws, or camels. 








Shop ...and you may pick up an antique 
bronze, or a priceless embroidery. Stroll about... 
under tree-ferns, past temples roofed with gold. 
Ask a riddle of the Sphinx that looked on the 
loves of Antony and Cleopatra. See Javanese danc- 





Largest swimming 






poc | afloat 





More space per 


individual passenger 












than any other liner 


























ing girls at play. Meet kimonoed Japanese 
maidens writing poems to blossoming plum-trees. 

Isn’t that better than buying rabbit’s-wool 
underwear, and checking butcher-bills? Life on the 
“Empress” is life indeed. 


Fares as low as $2,250. Majority of apart- 
ments with private bath. See deck plans, study the 
itinerary. Your own agent, or any Canadian Pacific 
office: New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, and 30 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Empress of Britain World Cruise sails 
from New York December 3, 1932. 





Only Class AA 


5-day-to-Europe 





This season’s Trans- Atlantic sailings from 
Québec to Cherbourg, Southampton: June16, July 2, 
20, August 6, 20, September 3, 17, October 1, 15. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Canadian 
Paci (C 
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liner to make a 


World Cruise 




















A bathing ghat 






in India 





—PIDPSY VIVID SSO 
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Tue chief advantage of speed along the airways is that it gives you an 
enormous margin of time. Extra hours! . extra days! . .. extra 
weeks perhaps! . 

Of course it makes possible many more business contacts over a far 
greater area. But don’t overlook the fact that it also makes it possible, 
on longer trips, to stop off en route to sce a game, enjoy a brief visit with 
seldom seen friends or relatives, attend a convention or exposition, put 
in a day’s fishing on some famous stream, play golf, or enjoy a swim... 
and still arrive at your destination before it would be possible if you 


stuck night and day to the hot and dusty earth! 

American Airways, Inc., with 28,000,000 miles of successful flying 
experience, reaches 60 major American cities, and provides direct con- 
nections with every air mail and passenger route in the country. 

Our Business Travel Planning Service will tell you how to plan 


a vacation trip as well as a business trip — or how to combine the two. 


Make inquiries now. Transportation may be procured through any 


Postal Telegraph and Western. Union office, and from all leading hotels 


and travel agencies everywhere without extra charge. 


AMERICAN ¢ 
AIRWAYS, INC. 


COAST TO COAST-CANADA TO THE GULF 








| ducking behind clouds, she will lay a trail 


of colored marks for a game of hare-&- 
hounds. The hounds will be motorists. 


Enterprising Pylon Club of Philadel- 
phia, organization of sportsmen pilots, 
plays an all-aerial game. The hare is a 
plane on one side of which is painted a 
number unknown to the hound-pilots. The 
hare is given a five-minute start, is limited 
to county boundaries. Hounds try to cor- 
ner the hare, then get within reading dis- 
tance of the secret number—a maneuver 
requiring dogfight combat tactics. 

tre cane 
Air Congress 

Seated in the Hall of the Caesars on 
Rome’s Capitoline Hill last week were 
some 50 pilots and navigators who have 
flown across oceans. They had been con- 
vened as the first International Congress 
of Transoceanic Fliers by the Italian Aero 








© Keystone 
GENERAL ITALO BALBO 
. wants airports like seaports. 


Club for the expressed purpose of deter- 
mining the best air route across the At- 
lantic. But spade-bearded General Italo 
Balbo, promoter of the conference, was 
not really looking for information. He 
was well satisfied with the lane from West 
Africa to Brazil across which he had led 
a squadron of ten seaplanes last year. 
General Balbo had something else on his 
mind: a proposal that all nations open 
their airports to international commercial 
traffic as seaports admit ships of all flags. 
The delegates were without authority but 
could direct sentiment. 

To his feet angrily sprang Dieudonné 
(“Doudou’’) Coste (Paris-Dallas 1930). 
The whole business was clear to him! 
France had spent millions on its Aéro- 
postale service which holds exclusive rights 
to enter various South American airports. 
Also it had exclusive right to use the 
Azores as a seaplane base when Aéro- 
postale lines in Europe, Africa and South 
America should be linked by air. Now 
Italy wanted to destroy those advantages 
so that she might compete! 

Squarely behind Coste stood his com- 
patriot Jean Mermoz (Africa-Brazil 
1930) and the Spanish delegate Ignacio 
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Iglesias (Spain-Brazil 1929). On General 


Balbo’s side spoke Portugal’s Admiral | 7 


Gago Coutinho (Lisbon-Brazil 1922) 
whose government had given France the 
Azores concession, and Harold Gatty of 
the U. S. (round-world 1931). A vote was 
called by Chairman Sir Arthur Whitten 
Brown (first Atlantic flight, Newfound- 
land-Ireland 1919, with the late Sir John 
William Alcock). While French and 
Spanish delegates sat mute the rest of the 
Congress upheld Balbo’s open-door policy. 

General Balbo then revealed that Italy 
was ready to begin weekly 88-hr. flights 
between Rome and Buenos Aires. His 
plans were complete down to timetables, 
$800 fares and 75¢ postage. With full 
loads of eight passengers and ample mail, 
he said, the line would show a profit above 
the $1,300,000 annual expense. 

Promptly France announced that she 
too would hasten to begin schedules, at 
first with monthly crossings between Sen- 
egal, West Africa and Natal, Brazil. 

While routes were being discussed, pro- 
ponents of the North Atlantic route were 
heavily outnumbered, partly because those 
who had flown it were not all eager to do 
it again. Capt. Wolfgang von Gronau 
(North Sea-U. S. 1930, 1931) was en- 
thusiastic over the Iceland-Greenland 
route, as was Navigator Gatty; but Capt. 
Hermann Koehl (Ireland-Greeneley Is- 
land 1928) wanted no more of that part 
of the ocean. Neither did Jean Assolant 
(Maine-Spain 1929). 

The Congress voted to make Rome a 
clearing house for oceanic flying weather 
data, elected General Balbo president, 
chose Manhattan for the next meeting, 
got medals from Premier Mussolini, ad- 
journed. 





THEATRE. 





New Play in Manhattan 


A Thousand Summers (by Merrill 
Rogers: Arch Selwyn, producer) utilizes 
the services of three capable players: Jane 
Cowl, Franchot Tone, Osgood Perkins. 
Miss Cowl leans tragically against the fur- 
niture; Mr. Tone renders his celebrated 
portrait of a pent-up adolescent; Mr. Per- 
kins is characteristically urbane. But A 
Thousand Summers remains a play of ac- 
tors’ attitudes. 

It relates the tale of a maiure and re- 
fined lady of easy virtue (Miss Cowl) who 
has fled to an obscure country inn to 
escape one of her lovers (Mr. Perkins). 
There she meets a young U. S. tourist 
(Mr. Tone). These two fall in love, but 
Actress Cowl is restrained from consum- 
mating the affair by the request of the 
youth’s well-meaning aunt. As a result, 
an unscrupulous female servant beats 
Actress Cowl to it, seduces the young man 
ina boat house. Everyone is properly 
contrite over this unexpected turn of 
events, but all promises to be well since 
Actress Cowl, as the curtain falls, is mak- 
ing preparations to follow the young man 
to Paris where his aunt will not be pres- 
ent. The last half of A Thousand Sum- 
mers is notable for its ability to embarrass 
an audience. 
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IG, luscious, prize-winning toma- 
B toes—“top of the season’s crop” 
—these alone have the full-bodied 
richness and flavor required in the 
preparation of Heinz Tomato Juice. 
Grown in favored regions from se- 
lected Heinz seed, these prime to- 
matoes are picked at their ripest and 
best—then pressed and packed the 
same day. All the healthful juice, 


Ever eat a tomato right off the vine? ... that’s 


HEINZ «= 
‘Tomato Juice “ 








PURE JUICE 


of Prize Tomatoes 


picked, pressed, and packed the 
same day 


OF THE 





wholesome solids and protective vi- 
tamins are preserved. Nothing isadd- 
ed but a pinch of salt for seasoning. 
You will find Heinz Tomato Juice 
a delicious,natural, thirst-quenching 
beverage. Serve it at any meal. Be 
sure to say “Heinz Tomato Juice” 
when ordering from your grocer. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. - TORONTO, CAN. «- LONDON, ENGe 
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CRUISE TO 


TH 
Ali EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 


A genuine travel bargain... low rate covers all 
expenses on ship and shore, hotels, guides, etc. 
12 COUNTRIES... 54 DAYS 

Visiting Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, 
Monaco, Holland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, France. 


S.S. LANCASTRIA... From N.Y. 


JULY 2nd $495 up 
CUNARD DEFERRED PAYMENT 
(In Cooperation With Morris Plan) 
AVAILABLE FOR THIS CRUISE 


Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Go Rates on Student Tours 
6 COUNTRIES #175 ALL EXPENSES LAND AND 
® COUNTRIES $245 SEA. Send for New Booklet 


ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








REFUGE from Dust 


and ‘Discontent 


Dive from a lake-side rock, 
cleaving with tired body the 
clear water. Feel the city’s 
grime and irritation melt away 
and New Hampshire’s freedom 
tingle through you. 


You will see with new eyes 
trees and verdant mountains, 
sparkling lakes, fields fragrant 
with clover and new mown 
hay. May we send booklet? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State “Development Commission 
37 Park Street, Concord, New Hampshire 


Name. 
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fpreon Dead, Fewer Born 


Leaving to others the interpretation of 
causes, the U. S. Bureau of Census last 
week observed that the mortality rate has 
declined in 85 large cities below the rate 
| of last year—from 135 per 10,000 to 124 
| per 10,000. Surgeon General Hugh Smith 
Cumming of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, when he noted this downward 
drift in the statistics last year, indicated 
to President Hoover that it was due to 
frugality and temperance in Depression. 

While the death rate has fallen, so has 
the birth rate. Assumption that this too 
is due to Depression is a reasonable one, 
wrote P. K. Whelpton in the American 
Journal of Sociology last week. Mr. 


| Whelpton, who reported for the Scripps 


Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems, recorded 2,450,000 births in the 


| U. S. for last year, a slump of 17% from 


1921, 10%, from 1926. This decline in 
births, joined with the decline in deaths, 
thinks he, “should have important eco- 
nomic and social effects... . The mar- 
ket has been expanding most rapidly for 
things used primarily by elders and will 
continue ta do so for some decades. .. . 
There has been an actual contraction in 
size of market for things used by infants 


and young children, with indications of 
further contractions or a stationary con- 
| dition in the future. . . . School facilities 


| and teaching staffs will be affected. 
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Cancer 
Published last week was the quarterly 


| American Journal of Cancer with 680 
| pages of cancer news. Items: 
Liver No Cause. An idea exists in 








France and the U. S. that eating liver (in- 
valuable treatment for pernicious anemia) 
may arouse cancer or stimulate existing 
cancer. The idea seems to have sprung 
from research which found that experi- 
mental cancers grew faster in liver-fed 
mice and rats than in rats and mice fed 
on fresh uncooked muscle, vegetables, 
wheat or meat. Dr. William Henry Wog- 
lom of Columbia University sought to 
check this research. He liver-fed seven 
dozen rats diseased with four kinds of 
cancers, concluded: “Uncooked beef liver 

. had no demonstrable effect upon the 
growth of any of these four tumor 
strains.” 

Shingles (/erpes zoster) is an inflam- 
mation of the sensory nerves caused 
1) directly by a filterable virus (probably) 
which attacks the central nervous system; 
2) indirectly by common infectious dis- 
eases, injuries, poisons, and sometimes by 
the spread of cancers. Drs. Lloyd Free- 
man Craver and Cushman Davis Haagen- 
sen of Manhattan’s Memorial Hospital 
have found cases of shingles unexpectedly 
associated with generalized cancer. They 
urged clinicians, when the cause of a case 
of shingles is obscure, to look for a hidden 
cancer of the lymphatic system. 

Black Cancer. An especially perni- 
cious form of cancer called melanoma 
(black tumor) very often starts from an 
irritated mole. Full-blooded Negroes 
(black or brown) whose pigment is evenly 
distributed over their skins have seemed 
freer from these melanomata. Dr. Ru- 


dolph Matas of New Orleans, who in 1896 
wrote on “Surgical Peculiarities of the 
Negro,” believed that this was due to the 
probability that in the Negro pigment pro- 
duction is a normal function of the skin 
and under well-developed physiological 
control, whereas in whites pigment is lim- 
ited to a few scattered areas and its phys- 
iological control is poorly developed. Other 
investigators believe “that practically all 
malignant tumors are much more rare in 
the Negro than in the white race, and that 
Negroes may even possess a sort of im- 
munity to cancer in general.” Of this Dr, 
Everett Lassiter Bishop of Atlanta was 
skeptical. In Atlanta’s Steiner Cancer 
Clinic he found as many cancers of the 
breast and cervix in Negroes as in whites. 
Young Atlanta Negresses more often than 
young Atlanta white women have cervical 
cancer. Thinking that Negroes might have 
black cancer more often than Dr. Matas 
et al. believed, Dr. Bishop went hunting 
for dark moles on full-blooded cancerous 
Negroes. For clues he looked first at their 
soles and palms and around their nails 
where the color is slightly lighter than 
elsewhere, moles more discernible. He 
found his moles, proved that the cancers 
were unsuspected melanomata. 

P. P.’s Lump. A dignified Albino ini- 
tialed P. P. entered St. Louis’ Barnard 
Free Skin & Cancer Hospital three years 
ago. His head was thrown back, his shoul- 
ders hunched under his ears. He re- 
quired morphine to dull the aching, bun- 
ing pain in his he ad, neck and shoulders. 
He was, said P. P., 38, single, a farmer. 
Five years ago he had noticed a small, 
hard, rounded lump on the back of his 
neck. It grew to the size of a ripe olive, 
then rapidly spread, became an open sore. 
A year ago he had begun to hold his head 
back, his chin up, to ease the pain in his 
neck. Now he could not move his head 
forward. He suffered terrible pains. The 
muscles of his neck were, say Drs. Ellis 
Fischel & Louis H. Jorstad who made the 
report, “woody-hard in consistency. ... 
Under local anesthesia a triangular piece 
of tissue, a quarter of an inch thick and 
measuring an inch on each side, was re- 
moved (from the back) for biopsy. ... 
The removal of this tissue was comparable 
to the removal of a section from a block 
of wood... . Indeed, the removed tri- 
angle of tissue could be fitted back into 
the defect as accurately as if it were a 
matrix.” What ailed Albino P. P. is any 
pathologist’s opinion. First, tentative di- 
agnosis was cancer. Drs. Fischel & Jorstad 
believe that P. P.’s lump was one vast, 
complicated sear, result of the sore on 
his neck. 

Jawbones. Within each half of the 
upper jawbone (maxilla) is a sinus. Here 
occur one out of every roo cancers. Dr. 
William Thomas Peyton of the University 
of Minnesota discourages mere surgery 
for the treatment of this cancer because 
“surgery alone, total excision of the max- 
illa, carries a high mortality (15% to 
40%), and results in very few, if any, 
permanent cures. With proper combina 
tion of surgery and radium five-year cures 
may be obtained in 10% of all ci ancers of 
the antrum coming for treatment.’ 
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if any, Standard Models 8-100: Business Coupe $945; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $995; 4-door Full Sedan $1045; Convertible Cabriolet $1095; Convertible Phaeton 
-ombina- Sedan $1 195; Speedster $1195; 7-passenger Sedan $1245. Custom Models 8-100A: Business Coupe $1145; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1195; 4-door Full Sedan 
sar cures eo Convertible Cabriolet $1295; Corivertible Phaeton Sedan $1395; Speedster $1395; 7-passenger Sedan $1445. Prices f. o. b. Connersville, Indiana. 
f andard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1445; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1495; 4-door Full Sedan $1545; Convertible Cabriolet $1595; Convertible 
Phaeton Sedan $1695; Speedster $1695. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1645; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1695; 4-door Full Sedan $1745; 
Convertible Cabriolet $1795; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1895; Speedster $1895. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, and wire 
wheels, all models, at extra cos. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corp. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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In Philadelphia's 
All commercial and 
social centre. A 
A step from hal . 
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most historic shrines. 
eS, RX E ... An hour 
~ xX S45. from one of 
the world’s finest sea 
coasts... 
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STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 


Rates consistent with present times 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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p YES 
Save Time! ‘SnsBilere! 


Two direct Rock Island- 
Rocky Mountain lines! 
Threugh service via one 
to Colorado Springs— 
via the other to Denver. 
Go one way—return the 
other without extra cost. 





Low-rate hotel, lodge 
and sightseeing-auto 
service. Every travel 
luxury en route. 


EXCEPTIONALLY 
LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 


Delightful all-expense tours— 
anywhere West—very low 
cost—something new 
in summer outings. 


Mail this coupon 


L. M. ALLEN 

Vice-Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Mer. 
Rock Island Lines 

780 La Salle Street Station, Chicago,I'. 


Please send me vacation literature. 
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Churches v. Council 


Last year a committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America issued a report guardedly approv- 
ing Birth Control (Time, March 30, 
1931). Though the report was signed by 
John Abner Marquis, onetime (1916) 
Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 
many Presbyterians heartily disapproved. 
Last week the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly met in Denver with Philadelphia’s 
Rev. H. McAllister Griffiths and a corps 
of Fundamentalists on the warpath. De- 
claring that full time should be taken 
to consider “the weighty question of 
whether we wish to continue participation” 
in the Federal Council, Fundamentalist 
Griffiths opened the fight by trying to 
prevent approval of a $14, 500 appropria- 
= for participation in Council affairs. 

Failing in this, he rallied his Fundamen- 
talists to fight for withdrawal from the 
Council altogether. Spoke retiring Mod- 
erator Lewis Seymour Mudge for the 
General Council soothingly : 

“Tt is necessary . to remember that 
this report . was not sanctioned by 
the administrative committee of the Fed- 
eral Council, or by the Federal Council 
itself... . It is pertinent to point out 


that a commission of our own church 
made a somewhat similar pronounce- 
ment is 


Soothed, the Assembly turned to simpler 
decisions: 
@ Election of Dr. Charles W. Kerr of 
Tulsa, Okla., as Moderator. 
@ Cutting of 10% from all salaries above 
$3,000 per year, 10% from $3,000 salaries 
after a $1,200 exemption, with a pro- 
vision that present salaries be restored 
next year (see col. 3) 
@ Admission of women to the General 
Council, with votes. 


In Manhattan last week, the United 


Lutheran Synod of New York, also 
aroused on birth control, memorialized 


the national church to request the Federal 
Council “before making public pronounce- 
ments . . . to ascertain first, when possi- 
ble, the position of all churches involved 
and to list any such as may not be in 
agreement.” 


Methodists 


Having debated at length and _ pro- 
nounced upon their favorite theme, Pro- 
hibition (Time, May 16), the Methodist 
Episcopal Church’s delegates at Atlantic 
City last week concluded their 24-day 
general conference, went on record about 


| other non-ecclesiastical, social matters be- 


fore adjourning: 

@ “Labor is an indispensable partner in 
the creation of wealth, yet today we face 
the fact that society provides no adequate 
economic security for those who help 
produce its wealth.” Recommendations: 
A planned industrial economy, shortened 
abolition of child labor, in- 
troduction of unemployment, accident and 
disability insurance, the turning of public 
income from armament building to “pro- 
ductive employment enriching the com- 





was named to urge immediate jobless re- 
lief on President Hoover. 
@ Condemnation of gambling “from the 
crap game in a slum alley to speculation 
on the Stock Exchange.” Recommenda- 
tion: more enforcement of 
gambling laws. 
@ For revision of War debts, revision of 
the Versailles Treaty to remove from Ger- 
many the stigma of sole War guilt, entry 
into the League of Nations, admission of 
alien pacifists to citizenship. 
Important church decisions by 
Methodists last week: 
@ Substitution of the word elements for 
the phrase bread & wine in the com- 
munion service. (Methodists use unfer- 


vigorous B 
I 


(: 


mon life.” A committee of three bishops 


the 


mented grape juice in communion.) 
@ Revision of the marriage service, de- 


leting the phrase with all my worldly goods _ 
I thee endow. 

@ Liberalization of the church’s attitude 

on divorce, sanctioning as grounds for sae 
divorce not only adultery but any other where 
“vicious conditions” of ‘mental or physi- Did 
cal peril.” imitatic 
@, Cutting of Episcopal salaries, that of Bacl 
domestic bishops from $7,200 to $6,000 know { 
per year; similar reductions in expense etnets 
accounts; reduction of conference dele- 

gates from 846 to 612 (see col. 2). — ¥ 
@ Election of Dr. Junius Ralph Magee =— 
of Seattle and Dr. Ralph Spaulding Cush- And 
man of Rochester, N. Y., as bishops. Hun 


elorsin 


. bachelc 
$937,500 Bishop bachelc 
If Bishop William Thomas Manning The 
had been dead last week Manhattan’s forced t 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine would That g 
have been $937,500 the richer. cannot 
When the Diocese of New York chose a edit the 
high churchman to be bishop eleven years iki. 
ago many a low church Episcopalian was P 
annoyed, including one of the Cathedral's The 
most regular worshippers, an_ elderly, mill by 
strong-willed lady named Laura Shannon. that by 
But Very Rev. Howard Chandler Robbins and dot 
remained as dean, and so when Miss make th 
Shannon made her will in 1924 she left the Ofc 
Cathedral $937,500. Then dissension arose Realsi 
at St. John’s, culminating in the resigna- hae 
tion three years ago of Dean Robbins i ‘aes 
(Time, Jan. 14 & Nov. 4, 1929). Last could 
week when Miss Shannon’s will was read At tl 
there was found a codicil added in 1927 reason | 
before she stopped attending the Cathe- Bein 
dral. It read: any Ho 
“For reasons which I have carefully made g 


considered and to my mind warrant the 
conclusions I have reached, I make the 
following changes in my will: If the Right 

Rev. William T. Manning . . . shall sur- THE 
vive me, I delete the Cathedral 0! 

St. John the Divine in each & every cast 

where it appears and substitute for it in 
each case St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Said Bishop Manning: “So hoc i as I can 
recollect, I know of no such person.” But 
others knew her, including ex-Dean Rob- 
bins, to whom she left $350,000 in trust, 
and Dr. Henry Vane Bearns Darlington 
of the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
whither she went from the Cathedral. His 
church received $25,000 and he $1,000 
for burying her. Other friends reca led 
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YOCKS FOR 


BACH ELO Rig 


BY GEORGE ADE 


One of the most homelike scenes in the 
world, to me, is built around socks — the 
mother, sewing basket on knees, busily darn- 
ing socks under the lamp on the library table 
with the father close by, reading his paper 
and puffing away at his pipe. A common 
enough sight during my Hoosier boyhood, 
yet one which may still be seen from train windows at night any- 
where between New York and San Francisco. 





Did you ever see a man darning socks? The result is a first-class 
imitation of tying up a potato sack. 

Bachelors may feel foot-loose and free most of the time. But I 
know from experience they feel a little lonely when the laundry 
comes back with a set of mutilated socks. In fact, I know three 


men who say they got married just to get their socks darned. Of 


course, there may have been other considerations. 

And those fellows might have been saved if they’d only known! 

Human ingenuity can’t be baffled long and there are enough bach- 
elorsin the world to make a good market. So American brains developed 
bachelor buttons, that snap on instead of sew, bachelor apartments, 
bachelor union suits, and now I have discovered Bachelor Socks! 

They are ideal for single men. The toe-part is so ingeniously rein- 
forced that your toe just naturally gives up any idea of poking through. 
That goes for the heels and soles. And the most drastic laundering 
cannot fade the colors, Besides that they have extra long lengths that 
suit the crabbedest, longest-legged bachelor to a «*T”’ and they come 
in plain and fancy patterns to please plain and fancy bachelors’ tastes. 

They are Realsilk socks—the kind that are sold direct from the 
mill by representatives—not in stores. The manufacturers tell me 
that by talking to men direct they learn a lot about what men want 
and don’t want in socks, That’s the reason they’ve been able to 
make them good enough even for bachelors. 

Of course, being commissioned to write this advertisement about 
Realsilk socks, I don’t really know how the company will feel 
about my labeling their product ««Bachelors Only’? —but they said 
[could write what I pleased. 

At that, when you come to think about it, I can’t figure out any 
reason Why married men can’t wear these socks, too. 

Being a Hoosier, I’m naturally pretty proud of any Hoosier or 
any Hoosier product that makes good. And if Realsilk socks haven’ t 
made good with the men of this country, I’]1 move out of Indiana! 


| THE SOCKS WITH SEVEN EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


(In No Other Socks At Any Price) 


Q) Six-Ply Toe —which is the best wearing sock toe in the 
world (patent pending). (@) Two-Ply High-Spliced Heel—to 
prevent those exasperating holes where the shoe rubs. (3) Two- 
Ply Double Sole—longer wear. (4)More Compact Weave - 

240needles—moreactual wear—andbetterlookstorthemoney. 
(5) Longest Silk Leg Found in Any Socks—the bigger the 
foot size, the longer the leg. (6) Double Garter Top —non-rip- 
pable—comfortable. (7 Triple-Fast Hygienic Dyes—fast to 
light, washing and perspiration, Color cannot harm the feet. 


" Go 6 
~~ Co (1 omen: Please know that the Realsilk 


a> Representative who calls at the home also brings a 
complete line of women’s fine hosiery and lingerie. 
















article on Realsilk, for which he was reimbursed at his usual rate, Mr, Ade genially 
attacks the subject of socks and the single man, Realsilkk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 






































Apvertiser’s Note— George Ade is one of Hoosierdom’s best-loved writers. In this 


U. S. A. World’s largest manufacturers of silk hosiery, Branches in 200 cities. 


REALSEILK 


SOLD ONLY IN OFFICE AND HOME 







































Experienced passengers on 
boats and trains have long con- 


sidered White Rock essential to 
enjoyable traveling. Now, dev- 


otees of air transportation make 






8 marareo © 
"AYE ROC’ 


Ts 
CONTE? 


White Rock a pleasant feature 
of every flight. White Rock 
relieves fatigue and thirst. It 


pro motes increa sed co mfo rt Ask for White Rock at the airports or 
on the ships of these famous lines: 


during the entire trip. AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC. 


EASTERN AiR TRANSPORT, INC. 


Whether you travel by land, by =—Koxter Aviation Corr. 
PENNSYLVANIA AIR LINES, INC. 


seaor by air White Rock assures TRANSAMERICAN A\IR LINES, INC. 


I ei b TRANSCONTINENTAL & 
pleasant journey, bon voyage \ WESTERN AiR, INC. 


or happy landing. UNITED Aur Lines 


ite Rock 


The leading mineral water 
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that she had two prejudices: one against 
dogs & cats indoors, the other against Fri- 
day, the thirteenth. She died Friday, May 
og. 


God in Sayville 


One day twelve years ago there arrived 
in Sayville, L. I., where IL. T. & T.’s giant 
wireless masts rise out of a sea of scrub- 
oak, a bald-headed, wizened little Negro 
with God on his mind. He opened a free 
employment agency, found many a job 








| for black men and white. Two years later 
| he bought a small frame house at No, 72 


Macon St., took in the homeless, fed 
them, clothed them, black & white. His 
disciples increased, his house grew, follow- 
ers came on foot, in limousines, by the 
busload. Sayville’s Board of Supervisors 
passed an ordinance forbidding parking 
for more than 30 minutes in Macon Street, 
Rev. Major J. Divine, the bald little 
Negro, provided free parking space on all 
the land surrounding the three big houses 
into which had spread his thriving cult of 
“Heaven.” 

By last winter Heaven had grown too 
noisy for Sayville. Residents began to 
move from Macon Street. The village 
police force grew weary directing traffic, 
answering complaints against women who 
shrieked: “Peace! Peace! O-0-0-0-oh, ain't 
it wonderful!” Nevertheless, Preacher 
Divine continued to feed & clothe a 
hundred-odd people, to serve six meals a 
day, each meal enormous. On his wall 
hung two signs. One said: “PEACE. 
CIGARS, CIGARETTES AND INTOXI- 
CATING LIQUORS NOT ALLOWED. 
IT’S WONDERFUL.” The other: “NO- 
TICE. VISITORS AND CALLERS NOT 
ALLOWED UPSTAIRS.” 

Sayvillians, estimating that it cost over 
$30,000 a year to run the Divine estab- 
lishment, pointed out that the Father had 
no visible means of support, persistently 
asked where he got his money. Preacher 
Divine explained: “I am a free gift to 
mankind. . . . Judas sold or betrayed the 
materialized Word of God for thirty (30) 
pieces of silver. But I, as a free gift to 
mankind, have been given.” Suspected as 
the givers were some of the handsome, 
well-dressed white “angels” who mixed 
with the black in Heaven, shrieking of 
Peace. 

Last week, Sayville’s patience ex 
hausted, Rev. Major J. Divine was on 
trial before Supreme Court Justice Lewis 
J. Smith in Mineola. Two white believers, 
Helen Faust, Preacher Divine’s 26-year- 
old secretary, and one James Maynard 
Matthews, testified that they believed the 
Father was God Himself. Said Believer 
Matthews: “I believe he is the perfected 
expression of God. I believe Heaven sends 
him his money direct.” Testified Eva 
Connelly, non-believer: “Some of Divine’s 
visitors shouted at me: ‘Hello, Blondie.’ 
And when I telephoned him to ask him to 
stop the noise he said: ‘Do you know 
who you're talking to? This is God Him- 
self.’ ” 

Charged Justice Smith: “There may be 
those who believe this defendant is God. 
There are undoubtedly many who believe 
he is not God. ... One cannot use 
religion as a cloak for the commission 0! 
a crime.” 

Twelve Mineola jurors declared Say- 
ville’s Divine to be a nuisance. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





50,000,000th 


In Manhattan, off for the weekend in 
their sedan, Louis Kuntzman & family 
could not have been more surprised when 
a policeman stopped them at the entrance | 
to Holland Tunnel and news photogra- 
phers came crowding around. The Kuntz- 
man’s car, explained the policeman reas- 
suringly, was the so millionth to enter the 
westbound tube since it opened Nov. 17, 
1927. 





ees eee 
$1.12 

In Frederick, Md., at a sheriff’s sale to 
satisfy a rent judgment against her, Mrs. 
Thomas Hargrave bid 5¢ for each lot of 
her household possessions and her automo- 
bile. For her carpet she bid 2¢. Neighbors 
refrained from bidding. The sheriff real- 
ized $1.12. 


-@ 





Clapsaddle 

In Mohawk, N. Y., so riled was Village 
Clerk Stephen Clapsaddle when his auto- 
mobile balked as he was setting off on a 
fishing trip, that he had it towed to a 
garage, draped it in black funeral stream- | 
ers, said “It’s dead.” 





Shy 

In Chicago, just before a large recep- 
tion for Highland Park’s School Superin- 
tendent Jesse Lowe Smith, his shy sister. 
Kittie G, Smith, 67, drowned herself be- 
cause she had an aversion to meeting | 
people. 





Shower | 
In Haverhill, Mass., after a friend's 
merry bridal shower at Lithuanian Hall, | 
Mrs. Francis Orbich was led to the home 
of Mrs. George Karpich where she went | 
to sleep on the floor. In the morning she 
was found dead. In her sleep she had 
bitten two of her fingers so deeply that 

she bled to death. 


Lamb 


In Muskegon, Mich., John Kuzon, 41, | 
confessed to striking his wife with a ham- 
mer after she had accused him of killing 
her pet lamb. “Later I went to the base- 
ment to sleep,” he said, “and she crawled 
over to me and put her head on my chest 
and said, ‘O, daddy, love me.’ I told her 
to get away.” John Kuzon then went out | 
and dug a five foot grave in his hen coop. 
“I went back to the house and got my 
wile. She wanted to know where I was 
taking her. I told her I was going to carry 
her to an ambulance and she replied: ‘I 
know what you are going to do.” ... I 
carried her out and put her in the hole. 
I placed some quilts, a blanket and her | 
coat in the hole and put a dish pan over | 
her head. Then I filled up the hole with 
dirt and the next day I put a concrete 
loor in the hen coop.” 


Mother 

In Langhorne, Pa., to make room for a | 
Speakeasy in his home, James Kile, 35, | 
made his 75-year-old mother live in a | 
hen coop. 
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This picture of the 
Silver King shows the 
patented* inner lining 
which adds 7 to 12 


yards more distance« 
to the average drive. 


* British Patent No. 325590. 
* As shown by tests made in England 


It stops the balata cover from seeping into the 


illustrated Section of 
the Silver King elastic core... It permits the tightly wound re- 


1. Special paste center! siljient threads to unloose all of their traveling 


2. Primary winding P P 
3. Secondary winding | POWEFr--- It insures absolute cohesion between 


4. Patented inner lining| cover and core which turns the full power of your 
5. Balata cover swing into distance ...It makes the cover more 


durable... It gives every golfer the advantage of “Patented Dis- 
tance” = 7 to 12 yards more carry on every drive and full second shot. 





Now see this core of an 
average high-grade golf 


kall 


The balatz is forced deep into the elastic 
core...This balata has set hard among the 
elastic threads, paralyzing the rubber, to 
a great extent destroying its elasticity, 
shortening distance...This condition is 
avoided in the Silver King by the patented 
inner lining, to be found only in the “King.” 





Tee up the New Silver King...Hear the “ping”, discover a “feel”, 
watch it carry... then check your score. Letters show that “Patented 
Distance” has improved the score of the average Silver King player 
from 6 to 8 strokes...There is still time to enter Silver King’s St. Andrews 
Contest — Award: A Free Trip to St. Andrews, Scotland, for two 
persons — Ask your professional for details or 
write us for booklet. Closing date June 15th. 






John Wanamaker New York, Broadway at 9th Street 
Sole Distributors in the United States for 


pleas, ge 
Silver 


KING OF THEM ALL 
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BE THANKFUL THEY ARE GRADUATING 


IN A 


TOUGH YEAR! 





es of men who had finished school 
in the panic year of 1907 met at a class 
reunion in the boom year 1929. They were 
all men whose names make front-page news. 

One thought kept recurring in their con- 
versation. They were eternally thankful that 
they HAD graduated in a year when jobs were 
few and dollars were tight. They pitied the 
fellows who had missed the moulding lessons 
of their early struggles by graduating into a 
too soft and ready world! 

So do not be too greatly distressed. Be 
rather relieved that ihe 1932 graduate hits life 
exactly when he does. 

And then give him—or her—this solid bit 
of encouragement. Give a HAMILTON. 

The prices of Hamiltons have been re- 





HAMILTON 
the Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


Watches pictured, from left to right: 
( Hamilton Watch prices have been 
reduced to meet 1932 requirements. ) RonpeEav, 
Newcoms, 17 jewels, 14k filled gold, 


natural yellow or white, with black silk 


cord, $55. Mr. Vernon, 17 jewels, 14k 


filled gold, natural yellow or white, $50. 
17 jewels, 14k gold, natural 
yellow or white, $65. Wetiesiey, 17 
jewels, 14k filled gold, natural yellow 


duced to meet 1932 requirements. It is one 
bit of honest value in these years when so 
few things seem to stay put. It will tell him 
the exact time—and nothing but the exact 
time — whenever he looks at it. 

It will give your boy or your girl the right- 
ful pride that comes from owning any master- 
piece. And there are cold, hard business men 
who even claim that the unerring accuracy 
of a Hamilton will lend something of its regu- 
larity to the mind and habits of its wearer! 


* * * 


Christopher Morley, the distinguished novelist and essayist, 
has written a fascinating little story, “When We Speak ofa 
Tenth...” This tells, far better than we ever could, just 
how we try to make every Hamilton perfect. Let us send 
you this poet’s-eye view of Hamilton, Address Hamilton 


Watch Company, 901.Race Ave., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


or white, $55. STEVENs, 19 jewels, $62; 
21 jewels, $92; 23 jewels, $112, 14k 
filled gold, natural yellow or white. 
Other Hamiltons, for both men and 
women, from $45 to $500. 
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Dartmouth’s Quetzalcoatl 

It is never safe to leave one-armed 
José Clemente Orozco long in the presence 
of large undecorated wall spaces. Artist 
Orozco, whose jutting jaw and glittering 
glasses make him look not unlike ap 
ecstatic bullfrog, is, like his friend and 
compatriot Diego Rivera, one of the most 
important mural painters in the Americas, 
an avid reviver of the art of true fresco, 
Few months ago he lectured before Dart- 
mouth College’s Department of Art. 
Dartmouth’s chief pride is a new Georgian 
library, gift of the late George Fisher 
Baker. It has nice new walls that made 
Muralist Orozco’s fingers itch. In no time 
at all he was after the trustees for per- 
mission to decorate them. 

The trustees were a little uncertain, 
They had heard that these Mexicans were 











Jost CLEMENTE Orozco 


Out of cannon, gears, buzzsaws, bayo- 
nets 


very extreme, but they gave him a panel, 
7 ft. by 8 ft. at the end of a corridor Jead- 
ing to Carpenter Hall, to put up a sample. 
Muralist Orozco summoned his assistant, 
Master Plasterer Juan Jorge Crespo, and 
went to work. They produced a fresco in 
vibrant Mexican color entitled “Man Re- 
leased from the Mechanistic.” It showed 
a mass of broken machinery—cannon, 
gears, buzzsaws, bayonets and distilling 
worms—out of which is arising a naked 
youth with a cauliflower ear and a bright 
shoe-button eye, who seems to be violently 
clapping his hands. 

Dartmouth’s trustees inspected it, found 
it pleasanter than they had feared. Last 
week came an announcement. Artist 
Orozco has been given the walls of the 
Reserve Book Reom on which to execute 
the largest fresco project yet undertaken 
in the U. S.—two main panels and eight 
small ones comprising more than 3,000 
sq. feet.* : 

As subject for this great plaster paint 


*Ezra Winter’s great projected murals {0 
Rockefeller Center in New York will not bt 
frescoes but huge canvases glued to the wall. 
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One! Two! Three! 


And You’ve Got It... 
Mouth Happiness 









To find full tobacco enjoyment... 


to find it accompanied by an absolutely moist-cool, clean taste! That 


zs worth a little cultivating. And it’s as easy as this: 





1 ... Light a Spud. 2 ...» Fourth Spud. 3 . .» First pack! 
Its menthol-coolness is unique, differ- The menthol taste is completely gone. | Now, you’ve discovered Spud’s fine 


ent. Don’t let it surprise you...or You’ve come to like the coolness. tobacco. Now, you appreciate its 
put you off. That’s only Step No.1. It leaves your mouth fresh, clean. flavor. You re mouth-happy! 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


(30c IN CANADA) 













* THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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ONE 
IRON SHOT 


WILL PROVE THIS 


YOU can actually hear the difference 
in an Imported Dunlop Ball. Drop a 
Dunlop on the turf and take a full iron 
swing. “Click.” The ball streaks down 
the fairway. An impossible sound to de- 
scribe, that “click,” but a wonderful 
sound, too. A confidence producing 
sound...solid and full...that spells extra 
distance, greater controllability, unu- 
sual accuracy. This year the Imported 
Dunlop... new weight ...mesh molded 
and max-marked, costs only 85¢. Ask 
your pro today. 


imported 
DUNLOP 











ing, Artist Orozco chose the legend of 
Quetzalcoatl, the Toltec feathered snake- 
god, patron of arts. Officials of Dart- 
mouth found this suitable. The college 
was founded by Missionary Eleazar 
Wheelock to convert the Indians. 


— . — 


Spare Time 

The leisure of which U. S. architects 
have had so much lately was put to good 
use last week. In Manhattan, for the 
benefit of unemployed draughtsmen, a first 
Architects Hobby Show was held in 
Knoedler’s Gallery, which usually devotes 
its chaste walls to the very expensive out- 
put of the French Impressionists. It cost 
$1 to see what famed‘architects do in their 
spare time. 

It was immediately apparent that Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s onetime son-in-law, Archi- 
tect Pleasants Pennington, raises pigeons. 
A bamboo aviary of them (built in spare 
time by Architect Mogens Tvede), sur- 
rounded by flowering plants, occupied the 
centre of the first of two exhibition rooms. 

As might be expected the commonest 
hobby was water-color sketching. Dozens 











Joel Barber carved his own wooden ¢e. 
coys: a swan, two mallards, a pintail. 

Roger H. Bullard offered a case full of 
transfixed butterflies. Christopher Gran; 
LaFarge is another butterfly hunter, while 
his son gaunt Christopher (“Kipper”) 
LaFarge exhibited some costume designs 
for eunuchs. 

Bristle-haired Raymond Hood exhibited 
a miniature bed as a symbol of his hobby 
which the gallery explained was Sleeping 

Kenneth Murchison, famed chairman 
of the Beaux Arts Ball, showed an or. 
chestra score. 

Apparently golfing with prospective 
clients is too much part of an architect's 
regular work to be offered as a_ hobby. 
Other sports were represented. ; 

William Van Alen (Chrysler Building) 
showed a 4} lb. black bass and William 
F. Lamb (Empire State) a collection of 
China pigs. 

Architects Bradley Delehanty and Fred- 
eric C. Thomas flaunted their racing silks 
& caps in the face of Depression. 

Kerr Rainsford, whose hobbies are cdl- 
lecting armor and singing Christmas 











Acme 


ARCHITECTS RusseELL & LEvi 
Raymond Hood sent a bed. 


of renderings of Rome, Spain and the 
coast of Maine hung on the walls. Archi- 
tects Frederick Ackermann and John 
Russell Pope showed photographs. There 
were other hobbies, more original. 

The late great Stanford White’s son 
Lawrence proudly exhibited three volumes 
of his translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. 

Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes showed a 
copy of his six-volume Jconography of 
Manhattan Island, a most elaborately il- 
lustrated history of New York that usually 
brings from $1,000 to $1,500 at auction 
and is known all over the world. 

Ely Jacques Kahn presented a chafing 
dish full of spaghetti and a bowl of French 
dressing in token of his interest in cook- 
ing. After the second day the French 
dressing was removed. 

Oval Joseph Urban exhibited a large 
wood carving of a madonna & child. 

Julius Gregory took time off from de- 
signing country homes to hammer out a 
pair of silver sugar tongs. 

Modernist Architect William Lescaze 
showed a metal ash tray and a flower 
holder. 


Carols in public, showed a 15th Century 
broadsword. 

A potent swordsman is Architect Wil 
liam Hamilton Russell. When not design- 
ing country houses for tycoons in 
Newport, Islip and Wheatley Hills, he 
represents the U. S. on international fenc- 
ing teams. He was U. S. champion in 
1916, 1919, 1923. He was on the Olympic 
Team at Antwerp in 1920 and Paris in 
1924. Last week he exhibited a whole case 
full of medals and a gold-plated rapier 
from his admirers in the Fencers’ Club. _ 

Julian C. Levi also hung up a pair 
foils, a mask, and a brass French firemans 
helmet, trophy of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris, whose disdain for the pom- 
piers of the city is expressed in_ their 
marching song: 

On dit quelquefois au village 

Owun casque ¢a, sert a rien du tout, — 

.. Ca sert a donner du courage 
A ceux qui n’en ont pas du tout—pas 
du tout.* 
*They sometimes say in our village 
That a helmet has no use at all 
. . . It serves to give courage 
To those who have none. 
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THE EYES OF THE WORLD 


Every moment of every day, that part of the world in which we move and have our being 
sits in judgment upon us. How do we look? How do we act? What do we say and do? 
Not even kings or potentates, with all their glory and all their power, dare seem 
unworthy to their fellow men. Thus, Caesar rode in a gilded chariot to symbolize his 
glory. And the average man of here and now must take his caution with an equal care— 
for the eyes of the world are upon him. ... This is the reason—as so many know— 
why Cadillac leads in the fine-car field. For twenty years this wonderful car has told its 
story to the world at large. Wherever it is, and whatever the occasion, it proclaims its 
owner as a man apart—a man of judgment and a man of taste. ... Now, many believe 
that a car like this must surely be beyond their means—yet the new V-8, with all that 


it gives, is an easy purchase for the average man who’s in tune with the world’s affairs. 
La Salle prices range from $2395, Cadillac from $2795, f. 0. b. Detroit 


Cadillac Motor Car Company 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Detroit, Michigan 










... by switching 


to Scott Towels 


a PROBLEM of trimming down the 
budget without sacrificing quality or efficiency con- 
frontsevery well-managed business organization today. 


By installing cloth-like Scott Towels in its beauti- 
ful new building, The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany recently found that the saving this year from 
this item alone will total over $1000. 

Other big concerns, such as E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Campbell Soup Company and the Tide Water Oil 


Company have equipped their washrooms with Scot- 


Scof lissue lowels - 





bw Elk Lye "SUures 
a NOOO saving. 


Tissue towels because of their remarkable economy, 


They find, too, that employees actually like them 
better than many types of cloth towel service. 


They are pleasant to use . . . always fresh, clean and 
dry. Touched by your hands only. Never any ques- 
tion as to who may have used them before you. 


ScotTissue towels are made of ‘‘thirsty-fibre,’’ a re- 
markable cellulose material developed by the Scott 
Paper Company. They feel soft and pliant as a linen 
towel. Yet they're so strong and tough in texture 
they hold together—even when they're wet. 


They are twice as absorbent as ordinary tissue 


towels. And more economical, because one does the - 


work— instead of three or four. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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MUSIC 


Seasons Assured 

After three months of bickering the 
Chicago Orchestral Association and the 
Chicago Federation of Musicians came to 
terms last week, ended all threats of the 
symphony disbanding (TIME, March 14). 
Swart James C. Petrillo, the Union's hard- 
fisted president, finally agreed to a mini- 
mum weekly wage scale of $75 as against 
this year’s $90; a cut in the number of 
concerts from 126 to 100. The Orchestra 
is to have the choice of the number of 
players over & above a minimum of 87. 
(This year 97 musicians played under 
Conductor Frederick August Stock.) 

Several summer seasons threatened by 
Depression difficulties are now assured: 

London is having gala opera at Covent 
Garden in spite of a midwinter decision 
to the contrary. King George and Queen 
Mary went to Tannhduser last week, had 
supper served between acts in the ante- 
room to the Royal Box.* 

Hollywood Bowl concerts are no longer 
in doubt. They will be given with elabora- 
tions to please the crowds which will 
gather for the Olympic Games. 

In Cincinnati, Zoo Opera looked impos- 
sible (Trme, April 18) but a campaign 
headed by Mrs. John J. Emery, daughter- 
in-law of the late Mrs. Mary Emery, Zoo 
sponsor, has raised the necessary guaran- 
tee and on June 12 a hastily summoned 
company will begin a ten-week season. 





= 


State Symphony 

While long-established orchestras were 
striving last week to balance their next 
season’s budget (see above), in North 
Carolina a novel symphonic venture was 
having its start. North Carolinians wanted 
an orchestra of their own. No single city 
was affluent enough to support a full- 
fledged one alone but in the university 
town of Chapel Hill a group of men 
headed by Geologist Joseph Hyde Pratt 
had the idea of organizing a State Sym- 
phony,t one which would visit and be 
backed by several communities. They ap- 
proached Composer Lamar Stringfield, a 
native Carolinian flautist teaching in the 
University music department. Among his 
teachers were Georges Barrére and Henry 
Hadley (conducting). The North Carolina 
sponsors asked Mr. Stringfield to assemble 
an orchestra, conduct an experimental con- 
cert at Chapel Hill. 


As a State-wide campaign for 30.000 
sponsors progressed last week, a definite 
season was forecast with Composer String- 
field the choice for conductor. At the trial 
concert three weeks ago Mr. Stringfield’s 
performance gave great impetus to the 
State-symphony idea. His music was 
spirited, well-knit in spite of limited re- 
hearsal. His debonair manner is as im- 
pressive as any imported foreigner’s. 
Otto Hermann Kahn telegraphed con- 


tesco 


*A custom started by Edward VII. Flunkeys 
bring food, linen, silver from Buckingham 
alace, 

1The two-year-old Indianapolis Symphony 
alms to become an Indiana State Symphony but 
80 far it is a city enterprise. 


gratulations. North Carolinians are par- 
ticularly proud of Mr. Stringfield’s musi- 
cal allegiance to his home soil. He has 
studied and conducted in the North but 
his composition which won a 1928 Pulitzer 














LAMAR STRINGFIELD 
He put moonshine into opera. 


Prize was “From a Southern Mountain.” 
Further evidence of the research he has 
done with local folk music is his more 
recent Mountain Song, an opera which 
has to do with a clan of fighting moon- 
shiners. 


HEYER 
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Cleartype Dry Stencils, 
Ink, Paper and other Sup- 
plies for All Duplicators 


ODAY, more and more firms in all 

lines of business are employing the 
Lettergraph. And arereporting increas- 
ed sales and profits, quicker collections, 
closer contacts ... at greatly reduced 
costs. Without type or cuts, as fast as 
you tuin the handle, the Lettergraph 
prints copies of anything typed, written 





SCIENCE 


Two New Objects 

Astronomers generally agreed last week 
that two tiny objects recently discerned 
close to Earth are planetoids, the gleaming 
flecks of solar matter which revolve 
around the Sun mostly between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. One of the objects 
was discovered in March by Astronomer 
E. Delporte of Belgium’s Royal Observa- 
tory,* the other in April by Dr. Karl 
Reinmuth of Heidelberg. They might 
have been planetoids, tailless comets, or, 
wonderfully, new moons of the Earth. 

Cause for speculation and calculation 
arose from the celestially minute sizes of 
the Delporte and Reinmuth Objects 
(about three miles diameter) and from 
their unexpected locations. The Delporte 
Object was only ten million miles from 
Earth. The Sun is 92,897,400 mi. away. 
Venus (nearest planet) is 25 million miles 
at its nearest. The big, 20-mi.-in-diameter 
planetoid Eros approaches to 13,800,000 
mi. Nothing planetary it seemed could 
come closer to Earth. 

Yet little more than a month after Dr. 
Delporte found the Delporte Object only 
ten million miles away and while astron- 
omers were calculating its nature, Dr. 
Reinmuth found his Object only eight mil- 
lion miles away. It may at times come 
within 4,350,000 mi. of Earth Only 
heavenly things known to have ever ap- 
proached closer were the regular Pons- 





*At Uccle outside Brussels. 





Mail Coupor 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER / 


HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. 
935 W. Jackson Blvd. , Chicago, Ill. 


| 
Yes! You may send samples of | 
printing and 10-day trial offer. | 


Name.. 
Address 


COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED 


or drawn from pos {card to letter size— 
including letters, circulars, bulletins or 
ruled forms.....+ Over 50,000 Letter- 
graphs now in use. For free samples of 
Lettergraph printing and 10-day trial 
offer just attach coupon to your letter- 
head and mail to Heyer Duplicator 
Co., 935 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 












The afterglow of a perfect dinner discovers 





further enjoyment in “That Banquet Taste” of 
the Robt. Burns Perfecto Grande.... The flavor of 


its aristocratic clear Havana filler is attuned to a 











witty speech.... The cigar served at the finest ban- 





quets.... Most likely a tablemate at your next. 





10¢ each — formerly 2 for 25¢ 


SAME SIZED CIGAR WITH SAME CLEAR HAVANA FILLER 





© 1932, G. C. Co. 





| Winnecke comet (3,500,000 mi., June 27, 
1927) and the vanished Lexell comet 
| (1,500,000 mi. in 1770). Another point: 
the Reinmuth Object swung within the 
| Earth’s orbit. Only the Moon and an oc- 
casional comet head have been known to 
do that. The heavy Moon (2,160 ni, 


| diameter), averaging 238,857 mi. from 


Earth, is gripped as a satellite. The 3-mi, 
Reinmuth Object four to eight million 
miles out might conceivably be held as q 
second moon within Earth’s powerful grav. 
itational system.* 

When a new planetoid (or what may be 
a new planetoid) is discovered, the report 
is immediately sent to the Astronomisches 
Recheninstitut in Berlin, whence the news 
is broadcast to all observatories. When the 
nature of the new object is uncertain, 
Professor Armin Otto Leuschner of the 
University of California at Berkeley often 
is called upon. Professor Leuschner has 
developed short mathematical formulae to 
describe the courses of planetoids and 
comets. He matches the curves of the 
new orbits supplied him to the curves of 
his formulae. Last week he and other 
astronomers who had checked over his 
work were generally agreed that both 
Delporte’s and Reinmuth’s Objects were 
planetoids. 

Significance of the discoveries and their 
determination was that they might help 
measure distances between Earth and 


| other heavenly bodies which regularly re- 
| turn to a particular spot. The Earth-Sun 
| distance is all important. It is the Astro- 


nomical Unit, the measuring stick of the 
Universe. The average Earth-Sun distance 
has been accepted as 92,897,400 mi., tri- 
angulated from the Earth-Eros baseline. 
This may be 50,000 to 100,000 mi. wrong. 
Use of the Earth-Reinmuth Object base- 
line, said Dr. Edwin Brant Frost, blind 
retiring director of the Yerkes Observa- 
tory at Williams Bay, Wis., will reduce the 
error to within 10,000 mi., or about twice 
the longitudinal distance from Washington 
to Rome. 


Whimpering Flayed 

Last summer Donald S. Wees of Elkins, 
W. Va. went to Paraguay under auspices 
of the Harvard Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. Mr. Wees said that he was go- 
ing to collect mammals, birds, insects and 
plants for Harvard. 

This spring amazing accounts began 
reaching the U. S. from Mr. Wees describ- 
ing the miseries which he encountered in 
a neighborhood about 700 mi. west of Rio 
de Janeiro and 700 mi. north of Buenos 
Aires: “We spent days and nights hunting 
and when we shot nothing we were hungry 
in a forest of game. Braised alligator tall 


| tastes like flaked codfish. Here spider 


webs enmesh birds. Ants drive us from 
our hammocks into a circle of ashes. The 
hordes of insects for which the region 
does not provide a living cause us night 
after night of sleeplessness. One especially 
virulent species has poisoned us all. Potent 
does not describe this land of mold and 
blood.” 

Fortnight ago Mr. Wees was at Asun- 
cion, Paraguay, telling the Associated 





*Satellite Phoebe (200 mi. diam.) is 8,034, 
mi. from its pianet Saturn; Satellites Sixt! 
(100 mi.) & Seventh (40 mi.) are 7,200,000 
and Satellites Eighth (40 mi.) and Ninth (20 
mi.) are 14,750,000 mi. from their Planet 
Jupiter. 
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Press correspondent “a story of excruci- | 
ating suffering in the Paraguayan jungle, 
including being almost eaten alive by ants 
nearly an inch long. . . . He told of bat- 
tling floods ... chopping his way through 
a jungle with a machete. . . . His com- | 
panions sickened and faced starvation. In | 
spite of the fact that his feet were rotting | 
from the humidity he walked 18 miles 
until he found some Indians with whom 
he was able to barter cloth, fish hooks and 
soap for some beans, corn and mandioca 
root to feed his party... .” 

These accounts of Mr. Wees’s tribula- 
tions exasperated Professor Thomas Bar- 
bour, director of the Harvard Museum for 
which Mr. Wees ostensibly traveled. Pro- 
fessor Barbour had made zoological ex- 
plorations in the East and West Indies, in 
Burma, China and Japan, in Central and 
South America. As a professional ex- 
plorer he had no sympathy for the whim- | 
perings reported from Paraguay. On the 
other hand, as museum director he was 
mightily concerned with the public’s re- | 
action to a Harvard traveler’s troubles. | 
The sensationalized murder of Columbia | 
University’s Henrietta Schmerler when she 
bungled among the Apaches (Time, March | 
28, et ante) has made every institution 
wary of inept field agents. But Professor 
Barbour held his tongue until last week 
from Buenos Aires came a fresh despatch: | 
“The existence of white Indians with 
blonde hair, who live like animals... 
was confirmed by Dr. Donald S. Wees, 
Harvard Museum explorer. . . . The ex- 
plorer said the Indians were completely 
naked and without homes, shelter or traps 
of any kind, subsisting on food gathered in 
the jungles or shot with bow and arrow. 
.. Dr. Wees was unable to photograph 
the Indians, who were as shy as animals 
and every bit as dangerous. Their chief 
menace to the jungle traveler, he said, 
was their quest for horses and mules which 
they sought for meat... .” 

This was too much for Professor Bar- 
bour. To Mr. Wees (no doctor) at Buenos 
Aires he snapped a cablegram which spoke 
for all first-rate institutions to all explor- 
ers: “For your guidance previous reported 
discoveries of tribes of white Indians 
shown to be hoaxes and scientifically any 
new report is a hoax until absolute proof 
is available. Collectors under any sort of 
Harvard auspices cannot indulge in pub- 
licity involving it in controversial subjects 
or in frequently discredited reports with- 
out disavowal. Suggest in friendly spirit 
your white Indians only albinos such as 
often reported from various regions in the 
past. This phenomenon usually patho- 
logical.” 

Professor Barbour to the Press: “An 
obviously inexperienced amateur . . . Mr 
Wees has emphasized in a most extraor- 
ainary way the inevitable and common- 
place, though by no means inconsiderable 
discomfort of journeying in the back- 
woods of South America. We have been 
sympathetic almost as much as annoyed 
at the publicity regarding his sufferings in 
general. But on top of this, for him to 
tevive the white Indian hoax is more than 
flesh can bear.” 


In Buenos Aires last week Explorer 
Wees stuck fast to his white Indian story, 
had local evidence to back him, notably 
that of Jeronimo Zubizarreta, onetime 
\1931) Paraguayan foreign minister. 
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Illustrated above, Style M-443 The Wynn, 
$8.50—White Buckshin—Lightweight sole 


UXURIOUS Summer Shoes ideally suited 
for the warmer season—so much cooler and more 
appropriate with lighter clothes — moderately 
priced for such quality, comfort, and long wear. 
Change now to Summer Florsheims—they’l1 
make the warmer weather more enjoyable and 


their trim style will spruce up your appearance. 


Most ‘ 
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nd 9 
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EMERSON 


For Boys 8 to 16 years. Prepares for Exeter, Andover 
and other Leading Secondary Schools. Close Comrade- 
ship of Masters with Boys. Healthful Program of Out- 
door Sports. Mrs. George W. Emerson, Director, 

Edward E. Emerson, Headmaster, Box 879, Exeter, N. H. 


MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends school. Est. 1784. 25-acre elm- 
shaded campus. Outstanding record in preparing boys 
for leading Eastern colleges. 95 resident students.’ Sepa- 
rate Junior School. Tuition: $1000. 


L. Ralston Thomas, Head, 293 Hope St., Providence, R. 1. 


NICHOLS 
A Junior College 


College Courses in Business Administration and Execu- 
tive Training for young men. Modern Dormitories. 
Campus Life. All athletics and activities. 

James L. Conrad, President, Box B, Dudley, Mass. 


STEARNS 


In the Picturesque New Hampshire Hills. Preparation 
for Colleges and Scientific Schools. Unusually rapid ad- 
vancement. Lower School. Year-round indoor and out- 
door sports. For catalog address: 

F. Stearns, Principal, Box 72, Mont Vernon, N. H. 


VERMONT ACADEMY 


College Preparation in small classes. Modified English 
Tutorial System. Also intensive course for H.S. graduates. 
In Southern Vermont, easily accessible from Boston and 
New York. Outdoor life. 100 boys. Tuition: $725. Noextras. 
John B. Cook, LL.D., Head Master, Box D, Saxtons River, Vt. 











ABBOT ACADEMY 


Rich in traditions. Modern in equipment and spirit. A 
successful college preparatory school. General course em- 
phasizes Art, Music, Literature, and Dramatics. All 
outdoor sports. 103rd year. 

Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box T, Andover, Mass. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town. For girls: Boarding 
11 to 19; Day 5 to 19 years. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Well equipped and spacious gymnasium. 
Outdoor Life. 

Augusta Choate, Principal, 1600 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


College courses for graduates of high and preparatory 

schools. City and museum advantages in the Arts, Social 

Service and Secretarial Science. For catalogue address: 
Euphemia E. McClintock, A.M., Director 

129 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A country school near Boston for 85 girls. 
ration. Art. Music. Household Arts. 

ence. Riding the featured sport. Tuition: $1550. THE 
HEDGES: Junior High School group. Tuition: $1400. 
Gertrude E. Cornish, A.M., Box 110, Norton, Mass. 


Low-HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


On the Sound—at Shippan Point. Established 1865. 
Preparatory to the Leading Colleges for Women. Also 
General Course. Art and Music. Separate Junior School. 
Outdoor Sports. One hour from New York City. 

Mary Rogers Roper, Headmistress, Box E, Stamford, Conn. 


MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 


A Modern Town and Country School for Girls. College 
preparatory, general, and post-graduate courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Riding, Swimming Outdoor 
Sports. Junior Residence for younger girls. 

Mary Helena Dey, Principal, Providence, Rhode Island. 


The STUART School 


A Junior College of the Arts. For college girls and gradu- 
ates of secondary schools. University instructors in mod- 
ern languages, psychology, secretarial training, history. 
Art. Music. Associated with School of Fine Arts 


Residence, STUART CLUB, 104 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 








College prepa- 
Secretarial Sci- 








and 











CHATHAM HALL 


An Episcopal School for Girls in Southern Virginia. 
Preparation for all colleges. General, advanced and spe- 
cial courses. Secretarial Training. 200-acre Estate. 
Year-round outdoor life. Riding, Swimming, Golf. 


Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box 10, Chatham, Va. 








MASSANUTTEN 


College preparatory for boys. Accredited. Average class 
12. Military for executive and physical values, R.O.T.C. 
Modern equipment—gymnasium—swimming pool—ath- 
letics—camp. Shenandoah Valley, near Washington. 


Dr. Howard J. Benchoff, Box 60, Woodstock, Va. 











Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TIME FAMILIES 


A Representative List of the Better Private Schools is presented to Time Readers the first issue 
of each month from April to September. 


NEW ENGLAND BOYS’ SCHOOLS— 
















NEW ENGLAND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS— 











SOUTHERN GIRLS’ and BOYS’ SCHOOLS— 


Continued on next page 


Write direct to the heads of the schools that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent on request. 
If further information is needed 


Write the Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 










MITCHELL SCHOOL 


Specializing in the education of boys under 16. Specially 
trained staff. Wholesome atmosphere. Healthful location. 
Spacious grounds. Complete modern equipment. All 
athletic sports. Horsemanship. Camp Skylark in summer. 
A. H. Mitchell, Director, Box F, Billerica, Mass. 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for boys. 111th year. Excellent 
Record in College Preparation. Well-coached Athletics. 
Country Location. 110 miles from Boston. 150 Boys 
from 19 States. Modern Equipment. Moderate Tuition. 
Frederick Smith, Princ.pal, Box 170, New Hampton, N. H. 


ROXBURY 


A small college preparatory school that has sent 250 boys 
to leading colleges in five years. Advancement in each 
subject as rapid as boy's ability permits. Special help in 
special difficulties. Boys admitted whenever vacancies 
occur, A. K. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


SUFFIELD 


An Endowed School for Boys. Established in 1833. Pre- 
paratory, General and Junior School Courses. Experienced 
sympathetic teachers to help you solve the problems of 
your boy's education. Tuition very moderate. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 27 High Street, Suffield, Conn. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Where 200 boys are preparing for college or technical 
school with the constant, friendly help of experienced 
masters. ll-acre playing fields. Pool. Gym. Theatre. 
99th year. Samuel F. Holmes, Head Master. Address: 

George T. Church, Director of Admissions, Worcester, Mass. 




































BRADFORD 


JUNIOR COLLEGE: Accredited Two-Year Liberal Arts 
College. Music, Art, Speech, Home Economics. Separate 
Two-Year Senior Preparatory School. Founded 1803. 
Near Boston. Swimming, Riding, Golf. 


Katharine M. Denworth, Ph.D., Box 95, Bradford, Mass. 


THE DANA HALL SCHOOLS 


Established 1881. 500 Girls. Tuition: $1600 
Tenacre—For girls from ten to fifteen years. 
Dana Hall—College preparation and general courses, 
Pine Manor—Junior College, Music, Art, Homemaking. 
Helen Temple Cooke, Principal, Box N, Wellesley, Mass 


GODDARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory, Secretarial, General, Music and Art 
Courses. Junior College work for high school graduates. 
Out-door super vised sports the year round. Large dormi- 
tory rooms. Endowment Permits Moderate Rates. 

Melita Knowles, Principal, Box 28, Barre, Vermont 








































HOWARD SEMINARY 


Where New England Traditions Count. 57th year. An 
endowed country school near Boston, with a teacher for 
every five girls. College preparation, including one-year 
review. Jr. Collece. Home Ec. Secretarial. Sports. $1000. 


LynnH. Harris, Ph.D., President, Box 19, W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 


Est. 1877. Opposi Smith College campus. College 
Preparatory and Spe Also One Year Intensive 
College Preparation. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Outdoor Sports. Well equipped gymnasium. 


Climena L. Judd, Principal, Box T, Northampton, Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON School for Girls 


Exclusively for College Preparation. Excellent record 
preparing for Smith and other colleges. Regular four 
year course. One-year intensive course. Outdoor sports. 
Dorothy M. Bement, Sarah B.Whitaker, 
Address either principal, Box J, Northampton, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL 


Excellent record with 
17 miles from Boston. 
















Courses. 
















Preparatory and general courses. 
leading colleges.’ Established 1893. 
2 miles from Wellesley College. ifty-acre campu 
110 students. Tuition: $1500, 
Florence Bigelow, Principal, Box F, Natick, Mass 





Miss HARRIS’ FLORIDA School 


Healthful*sunlight and invigorating outdoor life all winter 
for girls preparing for Northern colleges. Swimming, ten- 
nis, riding. Full year or shorter enrollment. Separate 
buildings for younger girls. Tuition: $1500, 

Julia Fillmore Harris, 1055 Brickell Ave., Miami, Florida 


WARD- BELMONT 


Outstanding Junior College in historic Nashville. Liberal 
arts college course, also Music, Physical Education, Home 
Economics, Dramatic Art, Secretarial Science. Fully ac- 
credited preparatory school. Complete facilities for sports. 


Address: Registrar, Box 80, Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 






































ED UCATION 


Kudos 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Ay. 
burn, Ala.) 


Theodore Swann, president of Southern 





Manganese Corp..... vadtalth ican Sc.D, 
Clarence Ousley, founder and onetime 
(1903-17) editor of the Fort 
Worth Record, onetime (1917-19) 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. .AgD, 
Edward Asbury O’Neal III., president 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
oe SD ree ee bee Ag.D, 
Austin College (Sherman, Tex.) 
Dr. Homer Price Rainey, aeesayy of 
Bucknell University..............+LLD, 
University of California 
Dr. George Cooper Pardee, onetime 
(1903-07) Governor of California. .LLD, 
Dr. Joseph Erlanger, professor of phys- 
iology, Washington University......LL.D, 
Dr. James Arnold Blaisdell, president 
of Claremont Colleges............. LL.D, 
The Citadel (Military College of South 
Carolina) 
Robert Rutherford McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune...... LL.D, 
William States Lee, chief engineer of 
NS Se eee errr Sc.D. 


Gettysburg College (Gettysburg, Pa.) 


Herbert Clark Hoover, President of 


the U. S. (én absentia)... cccccces Kids 
Columbia University 
Channing Lefebvre, organist & choir 

master, Trinity Church...... 00 0 oe MUI 
Edwin Hatfield Anderson, director of 

the New York Public Library..... . Litt.D, 
Walter Lippmann, political com- 

mentator <n Bok Sos en eee . Litt.D, 
George Norlin, president of the Univer- 

ee CES «tad a aso 2000168 08'9's Litt.D, 
Albert Henry Wiggin, board chairman 

of Chase National Bank........... LL.D. 
Thomas William Lamont, Morgan 

RSE eee rr ree LL.D, 
Sébastien Charléty, rector of "the Uni- 

versity of Paris (Feb. 29).......0+ LL.D. 
Gerhart Hauptmann, German play- 

CWO, SO) one dic awericewcuge LL.D. 
Alice (‘in Wonderland’) Pleasance 

OE > Litt.D, 


University of Manitoba (Winnipeg, 
Man.) 


Arthur Meighen, twotime (1920-21; 
1926) Premier of Canada.......... LL.D. 
W. J. Black, director of Agriculture, 


Colonization & Natural Resources 
for Canadian National Railways... 
any. Corry Coleman, vice president 
of Canadian Pacific Railw ay Co....LLD 


Michigan College of Mining & Tech- 
nology (Houghton, Mich.) 


Scott Turner, director U. S. Bureau of 
MN ce Silo 5's hs bas 55 56.55.90 060 68 D.Eng. 
C. Harry Benedict, metallurgist for 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Cop-_ _ 
per Co. D.Eng. 
University of Puerto Rico (Rio Pie- 
dras, P. R.) 


Ana Roqué de Duprey, pioneer suffrage 
leader (in absentia). ......0..0005 Litt.D. 


Western Maryland College (Wes: 


minster, Md.) 
Rev. Fred Carrigus Holloway, president- 
elect of Westminster Theological 
Seminary 


Yale Deflates 


Publicized into over-emphasis, U. S. col- 
lege football has long been a subject of 
concern to wise-headed educators. Last 
year Columbia’s President Nicholas 
(“Miraculous”) Murray Butler urged that 
rich alumni endow football so that foot- 
ball could forget gate- receipts. Said he: 

“Perhaps what is needed is an academic 
League of Nations. Until something 
of this sort is done Columbia must remain 
one of those colleges which pays the pét 
alty.” (Time, Jan. 5, 1931). Few other 


-LL.D. 
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university officials agreed with President 
Butler, but at the University of Pennsyl- 
yania President Thomas Sovereign Gates 
last autumn inaugurated a system of de- 
emphasis. Under the Gates Plan, all ath- 
letics are in a department of physical edu- 


cation headed by a dean. Coaches rank as | 
faculty members, will eventually be paid 


as little. Intra-mural sports are stressed. 


Only seven varsity football games were | 


scheduled for 1932. Educators expected 
other universities to try other de-empha- 
sizing plans, but few anticipated that a 
leader would be found in the college with 
one of the greatest athletic machines in the 
U. S—Yale. 

But it was Yale which announced last 
week a radically new athletic policy. 
Though de-emphasis of athletics will be 
the result, it was not the sole cause of 
Yale’s step. It was necessitated by Philan- 
thropist Edward Stephen Harkness’ $12.- 
900,000 “house plan” under which Yale’s 
undergraduates are to live in ten com- 
munities, each with its own club-rooms, 
dining-hall, instead of in dormitories. The 
athletic policy, to begin in September 1933 
was outlined by President James Rowland 
Angell: 

1) All Yale varsity squads, including 
football, will be much smaller, do less, 
cost less, omit pre-season practice, scout- 
ing, intersectional games, special training 
tables. The football team will play five 
games instead of seven. Like a leaking 
dirigible, Yale’s great athletic plant will 
gradually deflate, will be cut up, blown up, 
to become 

2) Ten little balloons: each of the ten 
“houses” will have amateur-coached, Uni- 
versity-equipped teams, practicing on Uni- 
versity fields, playing games among them- 
selves. ° 

3) By 1935 ¥ale hopes to admit under- 
graduates free to all varsity contests. 
Classes will be rearranged to allow more 
time for intra-mural sport, so that the 
athletic opportunities of the average 
middleweight undergraduate will be great- 
ly increased. 

Framers of the plan were three famed 
Yale athletes: Professor Robert Selden 
Rose, star pitcher (1908) and now chair- 
man of the Board of Control of Yale’s 
Athletic Association; George Townsend 
\dee, quarterback (1893-94) and one- 
time (1916-20) president of the National 


Tennis Association; Malcolm Pratt Al- 
drich (1922), football and baseball cap- 
tain. 


Hailed as an economy, the new Yale 
policy is an enormous luxury. Yale box- 
office power will not entirely vanish, but 
lewer games, probably less effective teams 
will decrease the gate receipts. Endow- 
ments will have to be found to support 
athletics. Thus Yale indirectly will follow 
Columbia’s Butler’s advice. 

Other universities, the Press and Yale 
undergraduates were respectively aston- 
ished, interested, aghast. The undergradu- 
ate Yale Daily News printed a statement 
Irom undergraduates Albert <3 Albie”’ ) 
Booth, Edward Rotan and John S. Wilbur: 

‘Yale football teams have been winning 
teams for 60 years; the players who have 
gone before have built up a splendid rec- 
ord and a noble heritage for the players 
who are to come. Is this record to be 
discounted, to be disregarded?” 


























COLLEGES, SCHOOLS For TIME FAMILIES 


A Representative List of the Better Private Schools is presented to Time Readers the first issue 
of each month from April to September. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS— 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A splendidly equipped school for boys, in northern N 

65 coer from N,. Graduates in leading Eastern Col- 
leges. -year course. Thorough preparation for College 
Board Ea im am 310 acres. Golf. Gymnasium. Pool. 
Charles H. Breed, Ed.D., Headmaster, Box 37, Blairstown, N. J. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A boarding and country day school. Special accommoda- 
tions for five-day boarders. [Emphasis on careful prepara- 
tion for college in healthful environment under masters of 
experience. Excellent college record. Supervised athletics. 


Gilbert H. Fall, Headmaster, Chestnut Hill, Pa 





FRANKLIN & MARSHALL Academy 


A widely recognized, moderately priced school. About 
1400 boys prepared for college in the 35 years of the 
present administration. Wholesome school life and ac- 
tivities. Junior School. 200 students. Tuition: $800. 
E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, Box T, Lancaster, Pa. 


NORTHWOOD 


Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. In the 
heart of the Adirondacks. nusual success in college 
preparation. Modern Methods. Wintersports. Junior 
School with home life on separate campus for boys 8 to 12. 


Ira A. Flinner, Ed.D., Box D, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


PERKIOMEN 


A School of Opportunity For the Boy Who Wants to 
Make Good. Spirit of Hard Word and Fair Play in School 
Work and Athletics. 125 Perkiomen Boys in 50 different 
colleges. Junior School with home care. Moderate rates. 


Webster S. Stover, Ph.D., Head, Box 90, Pennsburg, Pa 


ah . ~ ~ 
RUTGERS PREPARATORY School 
Est. 1766. Near New York 
plan lowers cost Boys aided in study by living in Ma 
ters’ cottages. Graduates in 34 colleges. Freshmen fail- 
ures rare. All Athletics, Music, Literature 


W. P. Kelly (Dartmouth), Head, Box A, New Brunswick, N. J 


Optional 5-day boarding 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


Announces the appointment of R. J. Shortlidge ax Head- 
master. Recently Headmaster of the Storm King School 
and formerly Associate Headmaster of The Choate School. 
For catalog an et’ The Boyand H School,”' addre 
The Tome School for Boys, Box G, Port Depos t, Md 


SPECIAL SCHOOL— 
DEVEREUX TUTORING SCHOOLS 


chool 
Programs of 


Separate for boys and girls not making sufficient 
progre. academic and vocational work. 
Summer Camp in Maine with tutoring. Medical Super- 
vision For illustrated booklet, addre 


Helena Devereux Fentress, Director, Box M, Berwyn, Pa. 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS— 


FERRY HALL 


A two-year Junior College, rece 
A Preparatory School that has 
ten years. New buildings on twelve-acre campus. One 
hour from Chicago, Tuition: $1200,. 


Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 25, Lake Forest, Ill 


menized by the universitie 
ent 400 girls to college in 


KINGSWOOD School Cranbrook 


endowed sc . er »s 7-12. College ESODATELORT 
es, and a postgraduate year Arc 
ed. 50-acre site on lake near Detroit. 
z iia autiful buile ling Dr. Katharine Rogers Adams, 
120 Cranbrook Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





WESTERN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS— 
The ANNA HEAD School 


Est. 1887. College Preparatory. General Courses Ac- 
credited—East and West. Post Graduate Department. 
Lower School. Music, Art, Home . Outdoor 
life. Swimming, Hockey. Modernequipment and buildings, 


Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2530 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif, 


Economies 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Or the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges Intermediate 
grades. Modern equipment, Box 10, La Jolla, Cal'f 
Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, Pres., Board of Trustees 


CASTILLEJA 


In Santa Clara Valley, a mile from Stanford Univ x0 
miles from San Francisco. Upper and Lower Schools; 
prepares for Colleges East and West; Music, Art, Dra- 
matics, Household Arts. Modern Gym. Pool. Week-end 
Camp. 25th Year. Mary |. Lockey, Principal, Palo Alto, Calif. 





COLLEGES— 
WEBBER COLLEGE 


Executive Training for Young Women. 
Year Courses in Investment Procedure, 
cipies, Secietarial Practice 
school graduates. One- 
training. 


Write Edith B. Webber, 535 Beacon St 


Intensive Two- 
Business Prin- 

For Preparatory and high 
ear Course for Girls with college 


, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING OF YALE 


Three months’ course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Nursing. Two or more years of approved college work 
required for admission. Educational facilities of Yale 
University open to students. For catalog address: 

The Dean, New Haven, Connecticut. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS— 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 


Recommended by the leading colleges for women. Broad, 
well-balanced educational program for girls not going to 
college. City and country advantages. Grounds and 
equipment for all sports 

Address: Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress, Orange, N. J. 


FAIRMONT 


Preparation for all Colleges. Junior College Courses. 
Secretarial, Domestic Arts, Music, Art, 
ture Design and Interior Decorating Courses. 
tional Advantages of the Capital Utilized. 


Maud van Woy,1715 Massachusetts Av., 


Dramatics. C 
Educa- 
All Sports. 


Washington, D.C 








HARCUM SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School with certificate 
near Phila. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
ics, Dancing, Secretaryship. Junior College courses in 
separate building. Excellent equipment. Riding. 


Edith Harcum, Head of School, Box T, Bryn Mawr, Pa 


privileges 
Dramat- 


_ LINDEN HALL 


25 Crirl 7th Year. Large campus. 4 Bldgs. New 

n and Pe ol Endowment Permits Moderate Tuition. 

‘ Ac ade mic *reparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, 
Junior School. Riding. All Sports 


Ae many F.W. Stengel, D.D., Box 119, Lititz, Penna 


( 


ROBERTS-BEACH 
y College Preparatory 


Excellent record with 
Stimulating contacts with 
of experience 0-acre campus. Heads of school 

Roberts, Ph.D arah M. Beach, Ph.D. 
"Cat: alog Box 50, Guianacite, Maryland 





MIDDLE WESTERN 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS— 


CRANBROOK 


Endowed school for 
Prepares for 


250 boys, near Detroit. Grades 7-12. 
all colleges. All buildings new; awarded 
Small classes. Art, music, science empha- 
2 acre Year-round sports. Dr. W. O. Stevens, 
1010 Lone Pine Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich 


LAKE FOREST 
A leading 


boys One 





‘ > , 
ACADEMY 
preparatory school for 
hour north of Chicago, Under amazingly 
New Plan in Education.” Varied athletics and 
physical training for every boy. 75th year. Tuition: $1200, 


John Wayne Richards, A.M., Head, Box M, Lake Forest, Il 


non-military, college 


successful 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 
In southern Wi 
year Homelike, 


Distinetly college preparatory. 7Sth 
cultural atmosphere. Large 
force Athletic Music and business supplementary 
courses Co-educational Eendowed—hence $700 rate. 


Principal, Edwin P. Brown, Box S6, Beaver Dam, Wis 


teaching 


WESTERN BOYS’ SCHOOLS— 
CAL-PREP 


Among the orange groves 
Los Angeles. Thorough training Lower School—First 
Seven grades. Upper School—-Five forms and Junior Col- 
lege \thlet ies, Mi Riding, Swimming, Polo, and Golf. 


ous P. Brush, Phil D., Headmaster, Box D, Covina, Calif. 


of Southern California, near 


Los ALAMOS RANCH Sc HOOL 


In the Rocky Mountains thirty-five miles 
Preparing for all collezes. In the health-« 
the Southwest; colorful Spanish-Indian environn 

dle horse for every boy: pack trips. Write for booklet. 


Box T, A. J. Connell, Director, Otowi, N. M. 





PALO VERDE Ranch School 


For young boy 
year of Hi 


Grammar School Grade Fir 
1ool, Instructor for e 
the ain of Salt River Valley, twelve mile 
Numerous camping trips under the supervision of mas- 
ters. James S. Hutchinson, Box M, Mesa, Arizona 


t two 
very five boy On 


from Mesa, 





See previous page 








Write direct to the heads of the schools that appeal to you, 


Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


and catalogs will be sent on request. 


If further information is needed 


Write the Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Béacon Street, Boston. 
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SMOKER PENS 
CONFESSION 





Is Devoted to 
One Tobacco 





Pleads with Makers 
To “Keep Up Good Work’’ 





Loyalty is a common attribute of pipe 
smokers. But the loyalty of Mr. N. Sadlier- 
Brown, a resident of British Columbia, is of 
a kind and degree that would make any 
manufacturer feel proud of his product. Here 
is Mr. Sadlier-Brown’s letter: 


Blue River 
British Columbia 
November 26, 1931 
Larus & Bro. Co 
Richmond, Va., U. 8. A. 
Dear Sirs: 

It seems to me that I have been over- 
looking an obligation in not writing to you 
what I think about your valuable product, 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. If a good 
thing is made, it should be boosted by its 
users. 

Edgeworth is the coolest tobacco I ever 
smoked, and I've tried plenty. It has a 
flavor all its own, and the ‘‘flavor lasts’ to 
the very bottom of the pipe. It’s a high 
grade tobacco, and other tobaccos priced 
the same don’t touch it for quality. 

Most important of all, it’s the only 
tobacco I can smoke. I have a brwnchial 
throat, and every make of tobacco I ever 
tried irritates it—except Edgeworth 

So keep up the good work, for if you stop 
making Edgeworth I shall have to stop 
smoking. 


Yours faithfully, 
N. Sadlier-Brown 


The makers of Edgeworth assure Mr. 
Sadlier-Brown that they certainly will “keep 
up the good work.”’ And they want to assure 
him too that he will find the same fine qual- 
ity in the Edgeworth he buys anywhere. 

Perhaps you have never smoked a pipe. 
Perhaps you tried a pipe and found it want- 
ing. In either case you are missing some of 
the real joys of smoking until you know the 
solid satisfaction of a good pipe with Edge- 
worth Smoking Tobacco. Edgeworth is a 
blend of fine old bur- 
leys with its natural 
savor insured by a dis- 
tinctive and exclusive 
eleventh process. 

Your name and ad- 
dress, sent to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 104 S. 
22d St., Richmond, 
Va., will bring you a 
free sample packet of 
Edgeworth. Or you 
can buy it in two forms 
—Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice. All 
sizes from the 15-cent pocket package to the 
pound humidor tin. Some sizes come in 
vacuum tins. 

You are invited to tune in on the Edge- 
worth Radio Program every Thursday eve- 
ning at Eight O'Clock, Eastern Daylight 
Time. The WJZ network of National Broad- 


casting Company. 
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John Gilbert, film actor; 
and Virginia Bruce, his leading lady in 
Downstairs (now in production). Cine- 
mactor Gilbert may not wed until his 
divorce from his third wife, Ina Claire, 
becomes final Aug. 15. 


Married. Joseph Schildkraut, 34, 
Austrian-born U. S. film actor; and Lilian 
Mary McKay, 22, of London; in Vienna. 
The bride said Actor Schildkraut pro- 
posed on a trip to Niagara Falls. 


——— wa 


Divorced. William Randolph Hearst 
Jr., president of his father’s New York 
American; by Alma Walker Hearst; in 
Reno. Grounds: cruelty. 


Died. Edward Foster Swift, 68, board 
chairman of Swift & Co. (meat packing) 
killed instantly in a fall from a window of 
his apartment which he had apparently 
in Chicago. 
His waiting chauffeur witnessed the head- 
Though his brother Charles 
first announced that Packer Swift 
had been in poor health, had been planning 
an immediate European vacation, he later 
stated his brother “had been in his usual 
good health and spirits. . His affairs 
are in excellent condition.” Packer Swift’s 
son said: “Father was always insisting on 
fresh air.”” Second of the six able sons of 
the late Founder Gustavus Franklin Swift 
of Swift & Co. (a meat peddler of Barn- 
stable, Mass. who went West to enter Chi- 
cago’s packing industry), Son Edward 
Foster grew up in his father’s business as 
a shrewd cattle buyer, headed the world- 
wide organization after Elder Brother 
Louis Franklin retired last January. Un- 
like Armour & Co. (in which there are now 
no active Armours), Swift & Co. has had 
all the services of all the Swifts. Day 
before Chairman Swift’s death, the com- 
pany had halved its dividend to $1.* 


Died. Admiral Franz von Hipper, 68, 
commander of the German scouting 
squadron in the Battle of Jutland; of 
apoplexy; in Altona-Othmarschen, Prus- 
sia. Encountering superior British cruiser 
forces under Admiral Beatty (who had 
defeated him in the battle of Dogger 
Bank), Admiral Hipper out-maneuvered 
them, inflicted a terrific battering, but was 
forced to flee when the rest of the British 
Grand Fleet steamed up. Earl Beatty said 
last week: 
great fellow.’’+ 


Died. Mrs. Kate Stanwood Cutter 
Pillsbury Curtis, second wife and sec- 
ond cousin of Publisher Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis; of heart disease; in 
Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia, where her 
husband, 81, lay seriously ill. Born in 
Bangor, Me. she married first Lumberman 
Harrison M. Pillsbury, resided in Milwau- 
kee until after his death in 1903. In 1910 





Engaged. 








—-* 








Frank Edson White of 
Armour & Co. was killed in a fall from a window 
of his apartment In 1927 Jonathan Ogden 
Armour died of heart disease brought on by his 
desperate efforts to salvage the Armour fortune. 


*Last year President 


t+Naval critics still argue about who won the 


Battle of Jutland, only major naval engagement 
of the War (May 31, 1916), Losses: Britain, 
14 ships, 6,097 men; Germany, 11 ships, 2,545 
men. After the battle the German high sea 
fleet remained bottled until the end of the War. 


“He was a great fighter and a- 
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she married Publisher Curtis whose firs 
wife (the former Louise Knapp, the firs 
editor of Publisher Curtis’ Ladies’ Home 
Journal) had died that year. 

Died. John Alexander Steuart, 69, 
Scottish author (A Millionaire’s Daugh. 
ters; The Immortal Lover) after long ill 








ness; in Bootle, England. He was famed 
for dispelling an aroma of sanctity with 
his Robert Louis Stevenson, Man & 
Writer, a critical biography. 

Died. Thomas Francis McNulty, 7, 
onetime Sheriff of Baltimore, composer 
of “The Old Gray Mare”; heart 


attack; in Baltimore. Called from the 
Government Printing Office to campaign 
for Mayor Ferdinand Latrobe of Balti- 
more, who always drove a decrepit grey 
mare, McNulty was credited with swing. 
ing the election with his song. He later 
campaigned for Stephen Grover Cleve- 
land, William Jennings Bryan. 


Died. John Bach McMaster, 79, pro- 
fessor emeritus of American History at 
University of Pennsylvania; of heart dis 
ease aggravated by pneumonia; in Darien, 
Conn. 











SUMMER CAMPS 


PRT r 
WYNONA 
Camps for Girls. On Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt 
ear. Unexcelled facilities for all activitie 18-hole 
golf course. Superior Riding School. Expert instruc- 
tion. Carefully selected staff and patronage. For 


Booklet write A. B. Hall, Box 145, Lakeville, Conn 


V r im 

IKING 

A Cape Cod Camp for Boy A Truly Nautical Can p 

where every boy learns to sail. Balanced program. 

Auxiliary schooner for cruising. Limited enrollment, 

For Booklet, address Camp Viking, Orleans, Mass. or 
164-14 Cryders Lane, Beechhurst, N. Y 


SARGENT SCHOOL Camps a 


Now a distinct unit of Boston 
1912. Peterboro, N. H. H 
Camps for Girls. 500 acres surrounding Half Moon 
Lake, Jrs. 6-12, Srs, 12-20. Superic . equipment, All 

Sports.Ernst Hermann, 20 Everett St.,Cambridge, Mass. | 


Moss LAKE CAMP 


40 Horses. Daily rides 
day and half-day tris 


19th 


University. Fou 
‘Exclusive Recreat 








Private Lake and Preserve 
for each camper and frequent 
Indoor Playground A wide range of activities with 
expert coaching. No extra Hotel for parent 


G. T. Longstaff, 8932 Clinton Ave., Jamaica, L.! 


MAYFLOWER 

Mrs. Norman White | 
19th consecutive season | 
onal intery in Bostor 
Sailing Stressed. Salt and fresh 


A Cape Cod Camp for Girl 
announces the opening of her 
» July 2nd. Per 
, Philadelphia. 
water sport 


Mrs Norman White, 18 Gramercy Pk., New York City 


LONE PINE CAMP 


A select camp for boys 6-13 in the Adirondack 12th 
season, Excellent equipment. College staff. Graduate 
Nurse. Careful supervision. Unusual and varied pro- 
gram. Booklet on request. 

William R. Root, 2501 Palisade Ave., New York City 


IDLEWILD 


Lake Winnepesaukee, t. 1891. A dependabl 
camp with a long and env cord. Chri 
6-16. 3 divisions. Doctor and nurse. Speed 
Tuition reduced to $275 


iew 








».00. No extras 
L. D. Roys, 334 Otis St., W. Newton, Mass 


EAGLE’S NEST 


In the Heart of the Blue Ridge, Brevard 
lightful camping at m« Land and 
sports, horseback riding, gypsy trips, danc 
crafts, included in fee. 50 happy girls 4-16 


Miss Carol Oppenheimer, 620 E. 40 St., Savannah, Ga. 


N. ( De- 


xnderate cost water 











Write direct to the camps that appeal 
to you, and catalogs will be sent on re- 
If further help is needed, write 


PORTER SARGENT 
Educational Adviser 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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rom the SAVED— 
ampaign 
f Balti- because the tires clung 
pit @ia to the road when he 
h swing. slammed on his brakes 
He later ... Safety depends 
- Cleve upon the design of the 
few square inches of 
rubber in contact with 
79, pro- the road. Make your 
story at next tire a Goodrich 
eart dis- Silvertown—the Safest 
Darien, Tire Ever Built—the 
tire that stops before 
: it’s too late. 
SCENE: A GOODRICH DEALER’S STORE 
— **Here you can see the difference in 
tires from this chart. Safety Silver- 
towns stop you at (A). The next 
best anti-skid tires in the tests stop 
ne you at (B). The difference may not 
| seem great in the chart, but on the 
geam....f" 
HR EE years ago, Goodrich those fe w extra feet which Goodrich 
saw developing the need fora engineers have spent three years to 
des stronger, safer tire. Greater speeds, eliminate. 
a quick-action brakes, smaller wheel With Safety Silvertowns, you ob- 
sizes, oil-ilmed roads, congested ta! far better ne on the esneeghi 
ait ° rreater safety. Ar vat safety last 
| trafic—all were placing greater tater satety. /ind that satety lasts 
air ; far longer. For the depth of the non- 
eason | responsibility on tires. . . : 
1, eee . skid tread of the new Safety Silver- 
cada It — three years of constant re- — town has been increased 15%. 
| searc og revert tire ope would You don’t pay one cent more for 
mee 2Sse COI a > ~w Sate- . ° "my . . 
aa ty Sil 1ese conc a, fe 1€ new Sate this extra safety. The price ts the same 
uduate y Silve —the safes > eve : 
od pe | & ertown—the salest tire ever 0. shat of any standard tire—and tire 
| built. er 
k City 3 prices are now the lowest in history. 
Will your tires clamp down on the 
| pavement when a child darts out? . : : 
| Or will you skid—helpless—just a Go to your Goodrich dealer. Put on 
few extra feet. That’s the difference a set of SAFETY SILVERTOWNS—and 
between safety and accident—some- then notice the difference in the be- Ge 


JOIN THE SILVERTOWN SAFETY 
LEAGUE! Sign the Safe Driver's Pledge. 
Display the Emblem. The Goodrich dealer 
will enroll you . .. without cost to you. 


Goodrich .Sz ofely Silvertown 


times between life and death. And it’s havior of your car! 


nah, Ga. 






ypeal 
n re- 
write 


Copyright, 1932, The B, F, Goodrich Rubber Company 








Ke ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT—32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products-Goodrich 
Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Footwear + Drug Sundries + Soles + Heels + Hose + Belting + Packing + Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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STAINLESS 


AND HEAT-RESISTING 


ALLOY STEELS 


T 4 


., OR rough and ready demands, a Jittle more or 
less will not matter; but perfection is attained 
only by close attention to “‘trifles.’’ It is for specific and exact- 
ing uses that the series of USS Strain.ess and Heat Resisting 
Steels are produced, differing from each other according to 
formulas aptly varied and by processes definitely controlled. 
By discriminating selection for specific purposes, these steels 
can be made to yield maximum satisfaction. 


Particular requirements in fields of aeronautics or of auto- 
mobile manufacture, in architecture or the oil industry, in 
chemistry or the culinary arts, for machinery or equipment 
uses, will be best served by some one certain alloy. Cost, 
immunity to corrosive attack under a given exposure, tensile 
strength, working qualities, heat resistance—these and other 
considerations will duly weigh under differing circumstances. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - Sheets and Light Plates 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, - - Bars 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 


Shapes, Plates, Bars and Semi-Finished Products 
Plates, Shapes, Specia! and Semi-Finished Products 


Pipe and Tubular Products 


Export Distributors 
U.S. Stee! Products Company 
New York City 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
* Columbia Steel Company 
San Francisco 


_ | STEB 
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Informative booklets and literature 
will be mailed upon request. The 
technical staffs of the producing 
companies will gladly aid in studying 
the needs of any prospective user 
of these steels. Correspondence is 
invited by any of the subsidiary com- 
panies of the United States Steel 


Corporation whose names are listed. 


<egiRP” 
SE” 


7 oP 


USS Chromium-Nickel A lloy Steels are produced 
under licenses of the Chemical Foundation, I nce., 
New York; and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 


Chromium- 
Alloy 
Steels 


Gerritic 


USS 12 
USsSS17 
USS 27 


Chromium- 
Nickel 
Steels 

cAustenitic 


USS 18-8 


USS 18-12 
USS 25-12 
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ese FINANCE 





Official Bear 

Daniel Manning McKeon, a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange but a part- 
ner in no firm, was not summoned to 
Washington during the recent bear-hunt. 
Nor did his name appear upon the Sen- 
ate’s list of big shorts. Although his 
brother, Robert Manning McKeon, is 
known in Wall Street as an important in- 
dependent floor trader, Daniel McKeon 
had little fame in the financial district 
until last week. 

One morning 20 minutes after the 
market had opened President Richard 
Whitney mounted his rostrum, rang the 
electric gong. What trading there was 
came to a halt. Gravely President Whit- 
ney announced that Member McKeon had 
been suspended from the Exchange for 
one year. The charges were that on April 
28 (a day when prices were falling) Mem- 
ber McKeon “made offers to sell securi- 
ties for the purpose of upsetting the equi- 
librium of the market and bringing about 
a condition of demoralization in which 
prices would not fairly reflect market 
values, and thereby was guilty of acts in- 
consistent with just and equitable princi- 
ples of trade.” Although the Exchange 
found Member Mckeon’s offers had not 
been accepted, his intentions were sutfi- 
cient to bring about the penalty. Hearing 


the news, Wall Street chuckled at the 
thought that after 32 months of a de- 
clining market the Exchange at last had 


an official bear to exhibit.* 

Board of Trade to Arms. Last week 
Farmers National Grain Corp., subsidiary 
of the Federal Farm Board, had no trad- 
ing privileges on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. This situation came about as an 
upshot of the long and bitter feud be- 
tween the Pit and the U. S. 

Farm Board trading has been done on 
the Board of Trade by Updike Grain Co. 
Last week Fred J. Thatcher, president of 
Updike Grain Co. and J. F. Florentine, 
treasurer, were suspended from the Board 
of Trade, the company itself suspended 
from privileges. Charges were that the two 
officers had sworn a false affidavit that 
they owned stock in Updike whereas the 
stock had been sold to Farmers National 
Grain Corp. 

Knowing the charges were being made 
against Updike, recently the Farmers Na 
tional applied for membership, was denied 
it on the grounds that it was a corpora- 
tion, hence ineligible under a rule passed 
in 1929. Upon the refusal, Rev. Clarence 
Elmer Hutf, president of Farmers Na- 
tional, asked Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde to cancel the Board of Trade’s li- 
cense as a futures market. Secretary Hyde 
stid he would withhold expression until 
alter the Updike case was settled. Angry 
at the way it was settled, George Sparks 
Milnor, general manager of Farmers Na- 


*Year and a half ago the Board of Governors 

tried the late John Walker Pope, charged with 
spreading reports about Fox Film Corp. He 
proved his statements, was exonerated. Last 
week Fox Film reported a $1,922,628 
lor the first 13 weeks of the year against a profit 
o $974,704 in the same period last year. Had 
Member Pope lived he would have seen Fox 
shares at $114 last week against a price of 
high $30 when he first decided they were too 
igh, 


loss of 


tional, last week said the Government 
would be urged to revoke the Board’s li- 
cense at once. The Board’s detense will 
be heard next week by a commission com- 
posed of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Attorney 
General. 

Side show to the fight was a verbal fray 
last week between Board of Trade Presi- 
dent Peter B. Carey and Chairman James 
Clifton Stone of the Farm Board. Presi- 
dent Carey said that any six grain men 
could dispose of the Farm Board’s sur- 
plus at good prices if given a chance, in- 
sisted that the Farm Board by selling 
wheat 5¢ lower at seaboard than in the 
interior has depressed the Liverpool price, 
aided importing nations at the expense of 
U. S. farmers. 


Florida’s Tung 

To Washington, D. C. go the lobbyists 
of old and powerful industries wanting 
Government protection. And to Washing- 


ton go the enthusiastic sponsors of new, 
hopeful industries wanting Government 








Harry WIGGIN BENNETT & TUNG TREE 


He knows why Chinese junks are glossy. 


protection and encouragement. In Wash- 
ington last week was such a sponsor. He 
was Harry Wiggin Bennett, 66, president 
of the two-month-old American Tung 
Growers Association (32 members) whose 
groves of tung trees represent 90%, of the 
25,000 acres so far planted in the U. S. 

Foods, not tung oil, were Mr. Bennett's 
first interest. He was manager of Woolson 
Spice Co. when the Havemeyer interests 


bought it in 1899. He went into the 
brokerage business, then in 1907 organ- 
ized F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co. At the 
time he had not heard of a tung tree. nor 


of the rich oil its walnut-like nuts yield. 
But in 1905 seeds for the first tung tree 
in the U. S. had been brought from Han- 
kow and planted in the Department of 
Agriculiure’s experimental farm at Chico, 
Calif. In 1907 seeds were also planted in 
Florida 

In 1927, F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co. was 
changed to Wheatsworth Inc.; two years 





ago it was sold to National Biscuit Co. for 
$5,300,000 in N. & stock. A prime adver- 
tising stunt of Mr. Bennett’s was the 
Wheatsworth “Gingerbread Castle’ at 
Hamburg, N. J., designed by Joseph 
Urban after the opera Hansel & Gretel, 
visited by 500,000 people yearly. 


While Mr. Bennett was making his 
“bone-shaped” dog food and Wheats- 
worth’s whole-wheat crackers, the tung 


trees in Florida grew tall, bore fruit. A 
group of important paint & varnish mak- 
ers, in whose business the oil is a main 
raw material and whose purchases of it 
from China are a large part of the $15,- 
000,000 worth imported by the U. S., grew 
interested. In 1924 they formed Ameri- 
can Tung Oil Corp. to start a 225-acre 
grove. Sherwin-Williams, Valspar, du 
Pont, Devoe & Raynolds, Pratt & Lam- 
bert and Benjamin Moore & Co. were 
among the experimenters. Then Benja- 
min Moore started a 1,900-acre grove of 
its own, set up an oil-extraction mill in 
Gainesville, 77 mi. southwest of Jackson- 
ville. 

Mr. Bennett heard of these develop- 
ments while spending his winters in Flor- 
ida (he summers at Walpole, N. H., where 
he has 20 riding horses). In 1929 he was 
in China, saw tung trees, decided to enter 
the business himself. He now has 2,000 
acres planted near Gainesville. 

Tung trees produce some nuts in their 
third year but usually it is the fourth 
to sixth before the crop is satisfactory 
and the tenth before they are in full bear- 
ing. Taken care of, the life of a tree 
should be about 50 years. The flowering 
season is in April. In November the first 
frosts knock the nuts to the ground where 
they are allowed to dry for about a month 
before they are milled. After the oil is 
extracted the cake can be used for insecti- 
cide and fertilizer 
called “wood oil”) is 
in addition to paints and varnishes, 
for insulation and for waterproofing. 
The U. S. oil is selling at about 1o¢ per 
lb. against 6¢ for imported oil. The im- 
ported oil is of inferior quality, generally 
adulterated with Two 


Tung oil (also 


used 


soy bean oil 


years ago the price of imported oil was 
14-15¢. There are only 3,500 acres in 
the U. S. in production now. When the 


25,000 acres now planted are in full bear- 
ing they should yield 50,000,000 Ib. 
against normal imports of twice that much. 

China has used tung oil for centuries in 
her lacquer, to finish paper, to calk ships 
The glossy appearance of Chinese junks 
is given by tung oil, applied raw. China 
consumes 40% of its tung oil production. 
Hankow is the biggest tung oil port and 
the Hankow quotations are read by paint 
men throughout the world. Its industry 
boomed in the 1920’s parallel with the 
U. S. building boom. The producing area 
for the Hankow supply is up the Yangtze 
River beyond the famed gorges in Szech- 
wan Province next to Tibet. The big city 
in the area is Wanhsien. Opium and rice 
are the district’s two other products. The 
nuts are gathered by coolie labor and the 
oil extracted in crude wooden 
made of hollowed logs. It is carried to 
Hankow in paper containers holding 3o0- 
gal. hooped with bamboo. It is purified in 
Hankow, barged to Shanghai and shipped 
in tank steamers. The big U. S. port of 
entry is Seattle. 
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“SCARECROW 
METHODS” 


Can’t Protect Your Property 


SIGN is like a scarecrow—just a 

bluff that “wise birds” disre- 

gard. It won’t keep people where 

they belong, or discourage a thief, or 

stop a riot, or enforce any rules and 
regulations. 


But if a Cyclone Fence backs up 
that sign it’s like the iron hand in the 
velvet glove. Every one understands 
the language that this barrier of steel 
speaks—and there is nothing to do 
but obey. The cost of such protection 
is considerably less than the losses 
you may suffer through theft, tres- 
pass and property damage. 


Best of all, the first cost of Cyclone 
Fence is the only cost. In our 45 
years’ experience we have gained a 
wealth of infor- 
mation on the 
ways you may 
savemoney with 
fence. These 
facts are very 
valuable to 
you. Write us. 





Cyclone—not a “‘type’’ of fence 
—but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and 
identified by this trade mark. 





CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 








Troubles 


Ill abed last week lay plump and 
matronly Widow Alice Foote MacDougall 
who, at 65, owns eight restaurants (seven 
in Manhattan, one in Rye, N. Y.), sells 
her teas, coffees, cocoas, jellies, relishes, 
pickles and preserves in some 300 stores. 
Two months ago she made plans to offer 
stock in her enterprise, to expand (Time, 
March .7). Apparently little stock was 
sold for last week Mrs. MacDougall heard 
that “friendly” receiverships had been 
granted for four of the affiliated restau- 
rant companies of Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall, Inc., her holding company. 
Blamed in the petition were- the Depres- 
sion and “a change in the public’s taste,” 
also the fact that because of ill health 
and advancing age Mrs. MacDougall has 
not been able to supervise the restaurants 
personally. Not affected is the coffee busi- 
ness, handled by her son Allan Mac- 
Dougall who, together with Irving Trust 
Co., was named receiver last week for his 
mother’s four embarrassed companies. 

Cities Service. Three weeks ago 
Henry Latham Doherty celebrated his 
62nd birthday by resuming high command 
of the Cities Service organization (TIME, 
May 23). Stockholders who expected im- 
mediate benefit were disappointed last 
week. Mr. Doherty’s first public pro- 
nouncement was that all Cities Service 
dividends must cease, as well as those of 
four big affiliates—Cities Service Power 


| & Light, Empire Gas & Fuel, Arkansas 


Natural Gas, Louisiana Oil Refining Co. 


| Affected by the retrenchment are some 
| 650,000 shareholders many of whom, own- 
| ing preferred shares, expected preferential 


treatment in the dividend policy. Total 
omissions would save the company some 
$20,000,000 annually. Its present position 
is about $28,000,000 in cash against 
$56,000,000 in bank loans. Mr. Doherty 


| stressed the fact that the banks are not 


pressing for payment, blamed the omission 
on Congress’ “punishing the rich” with 
higher income taxes which make investors 
turn to tax-free securities. Dashing from 
meeting to meeting he stopped to mect 
newshawks and make his announcement, 
commenting: “It seems to be in the air 
in the whole banking community that it is 
a reckless thing to continue to pay divi- 
dends.”’ 

On the news, Cities Service common 
stock dropped swiftly from $33 to $1%, 
$6 preferred from $31 to $14} and 5% 
debentures from $32 to $20. 

Others. Notable dividend actions of 
the week included omission of Montgom- 
ery Ward’s cumulative “A” stock divi- 
dend, reduction of General Electric’s pay- 


| ment from 25¢ quarterly to 1o¢, reduction 


of Swift & Co.’s payment from s5o0¢ 
quarterly to 25¢. National Electric Power 
Co., holding company for Samuel Insull’s 
eastern properties, passed its preferred 
payments. 
Mushrooms. 
Herald Tribune: 


Said the New York 
“Owing to the inexcus- 


able conditions obtaining at present with 


respect to the finances of certain mush- 
room companies the impression is being 
created in some uninformed quarters that 
there has been a total breakdown in cor- 
porate business acumen. This is far from 
being the case, as the liquid cash position 
of the premier American corporations and 


their continued willingness and ability to 
discharge their duty to stockholders and 
creditors indicates.” 


° 


Storm Over Maine 


Delicate problems faced National 
Broadcasting Co. last week. Swift & Co, 
fumed at something Listerine was abou 
to do, insisted on doing. June 20 Listerine 
was to start a new program called “The 
Country Doctor.” Author of the script js 
Phillips Haynes Lord, famed to radio lis- 
teners as “Seth Parker of Jonespor, 
Maine.” 

Successful with rustic Seth Parker o 
an NBC sustaining program, Author Lord 
last year wrote a script concerning “The 
Stebbins Boys,” two elderly bachelors of 
Bucksport, Maine. In the same general 
rustic atmosphere as Seth Parker the 
Stebbins Boys manage their hotel and gen- 
eral store, act as a court of appeals for 
the village on all problems from political 


— 




















Harold Stein 
“Estey & JOHN STEBBINS” 
Swift & Co. begrudged them to Listerine. 


to amatory. A typical recent Stebbins 
dialog had to do with their beards. Sus- 
pected of being robbers at sea, they were 
told to take off their “disguises” by a Lieu- 
tenant McGee of the Coast Guard. 

Esley Stebbins: I tell ye they’re mine, 
durn et! 

John Stebbins: I’ve worn these fer 
thirty year . . . now leave them alone! 

Lieut. McGee: You mean to say yo 
wear them from choice? 

John S: Lookee here, have you ever 
spent a winter in Bucksport Point? ... 
An’ I'd like you to look in the encyclopedia 
an’ you'll see that all but three presidents 
of these United States have American 
full beards er whiskers of some kind. 

The program was bought by Swift & 
Co., an NBC client, and for a while 
Author Lord played in it. He then lett 
to go on his famed personal appearance 
tour—‘Seth Parker and his Jonesport 
Neighbors.” 

After his tour, Author Lord sold his 
“Country Doctor” script to Listerine, also 
an NBC customer. Swift & Co. protested 
loudly, threatened to go off the air. Pact 
fied to some extent last week Swift & Co. 
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ITS 96 PAGES ARE FILLED WITH IDEAS FOR 


For many, the present 
| salary cuts will be permanent... 
but for the man who refuses 
to stay down, this book 


holds a key 


to larger pay checks 


TIME 





TAKING BUSINESS “OUT OF THE RED” 


N° sensible man is fooling himself 
about salary cuts. 

Ile knows salaries are not going back 
to former figures automatically. Every 
return to the scales of 1930 must be 
earned. The men who contribute im- 
portantly in taking business “out of 
the red” will be the ones to get “out 
of the red” themselves. 

Ideas! Ideas! Ideas! That’s what 
business needs. Not a lot of abstract 
theories or pretty proverbs. But brass- 
lack suggestions. 

That is exactly what is offered in 
this96-page book to every man who re- 
fuses to Stay permanently on a reduced 
salary. The book is pocket-size and is 


called “Outline of Executive Success.” 


Already more than twelve thousand 
men and women have found the help 
they need in this book, which is filled 
with concise, practical “hows.” 

The book sells no business course, 
no “home study plan,” does 
not lead to any expense on 
your part. No salesman will 
follow it up. In fact, there is 
no follow-up at all. 

For the best of the whole 
thing is—the book shows you 
how to use better the business 
tools you now possess. The 
rest is up to you. 

This year... when the “sur- 


Gentlemen : 
coin) for which please 
“Outline of Executive Success.” (Outside of U. S. A. 50¢) 








vival of the fittest” is being proved so 
painfully true... the kind of men 
now reading this page will not miss 
any such opportunity for help. Even 
though you may use only one of the 
ideas given in this book—that one 
idea alone may prove of value far above 
the slight cost and time of digesting 
the book’s contents. 

Mail the coupon to Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Penn. Makers 
of Hammermill Bond. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENN. 


Enclosed find twenty-five cents (stamps or 





send me a copy of the book, 











The best abridged dictionary. 106,- 
000 entries, hundreds of new words, 


koid, t 
bookseller’s or from the publishers. 
Free specimen pages on request. 








CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


(Original Series) 


BEARER EXCHANGE WARRANTS 
Expire June 15, 1932 


These Warrants enable hold- 
ers to exchange for Corporate 
Trust Shares, Accumulative 
Series or Series AA, on a 
preferential basis. Holders 
may obtain Warrants without 
cost from any Authorized 
Distributor. 


American Depositor Corporation | 
Depositor 
120 Wall Street, New York 





The P. Graduation Gift 


2 -~ 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 
New Fourth Edition 














1,268 pages, 1,700 illustrations. Thin- 
Paper Edition: Cloth, $5.00; Fabri- 


$6.00; Leather, $7.50. At your 


G. & C. 
MERRIAM CO., 
162 Broadway, 
Springfield, 





| Perkins of Boston & Maine R. R 


| Conference (Time, May 9). 





Menlo School & Junior College 


GRADES 7 to 14 


A country school for boys 30 miles from San 
Francisco near Stanford University. At Menlo the 
new boy will learn the full value of Scholarship, 
Sportsmanship and Comradeship. Avaried athletic 

rogram adapted to every boy’s needs and capa- 
Pilities. . . Address Box T , MENLO Park, CALIF. 


Buy Used Text Books | 


Text and reference books at 25% to 50s | 
below regular price. Stock of over a 


million volumes. Books also bought. 
Write for FREE PRICE LISTS 


















College Book Co, "y's" 
Dept. T Columbus, Ohio 
Quickly Bess > ... travel 





Relieves Sickness 


| round-trip tourist third rates 


TIME 


prepared to hear a few of the Country 
Doctor’s adventures, see how they com- 
peted with their own Stebbins Boys. 





Deals & Developments 


Ford’s 1931. Once a year Ford Motor 
Co. files its balance sheet in Massachu- 
setts. When it was made public last week 
comparison with 1930’s figures showed 
that during 1931 Ford lost $53,586,000. 
This figure may or may not have included 
dividends, the rate of which is never made 
public. It compared with an indicated 
profit of $44,460,000 in 1930, $81,797,0c0 
in 1929. In 1927 and 1928 losses of 

2,786,000 and $72,221,000 were indi- 
cated. For the past six years total profits 
were $33,000,000. 

Much of Ford’s 1931 loss must have 
been caused by preparing for 1932 models. 
Last week Automotive Daily News took 
the nebulous Ford figures, brewed — 
them the fact that on its Model A the 
company made $11,250,459 plus any divi- 
dends paid to the three holders of its 

72,645 shares—Mr. & Mrs. Ford and 
Edsel Ford. 

L. H. Trust. In 1927 the old Boston 
firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. formed Lee, 
Higginson Trust Co. Last week this trust 
company prepared to go out of business, 
announced it will pay all depositors in 
full, transfer trust accounts. Between 
Dec. 31, 1930 and March 31 of this year 
its deposits shrank from $15,000,000 to 
$7,600,000. Chairman is George Cabot 
Lee, grandson of the original John Clarke 
Lee of Lee & Higginson. Its president is 
Francis C. Gray. On its board are Frank 
Gilman Allen, onetime (1929-31) Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, Thomas Nelson 
, Presi- 
dent Louis Edmund Zacher of Travellers 
Insurance Co. When Lee, Higginson Trust 
Co. was formed, Ivar Kreuger was slated 
to become a director, never did. Last 
week Kreuger & Toll debenture certifi- 
cates sold at a new low of 3¢, mighty 
plans for Swedish Match were promul- 
gated in Stockholm. 


Co-operating Conference. Month ago 
Emil Lederer, resident U. S. director of 





Hamburg-American Line, was elected 
“tsar” of the North Atlantic Passenger 


Last week 


| his regulating hand was seen when all lines 


announced a 5% upping of eastbound and 
and a 10% 
upping of eastbound ande*round-trip rates 
for regular third class. Westbound rates 
were increased but slightly. Originally all 
| lines had intended a 10% reduction but 
Canadian Pacific cut 20% and several 
competitors followed. The 20% reduction 
made operations unprofitable. 





Personnel 

Last week the following was news: 

James Wood Johnson, 76, a founder of 
Johnson & Johnson (surgical supplies) 
resigned from the presidency of the com- 
pany which he has held for 22 years, re- 
signed his directorship and all positions 
with subsidiaries. Said his announcement: 
“Having . . . received notice that I am 
a pensioner, I herewith tender my resigna- 
tion.” His resign ation accepted “with pro- 
found regret,” Mr. Johnson prepared to 
sail for Scotland. 
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Lion Hunt 


Jefferson Davis Dickson, 36, was lei 
in Paris by the American Expeditionary 
Force, so he began promoting prizefights 
in a small way. 
Carnera, became a millionaire (in frangs), 
is now impresario of the big Palais des 
Sports, the Tex Rickard of Paris. Lag 
week he also had several truckloads of 
sand, a six-wheeled motor truck, a doz 
unemployed Montmartre musicians, si 
chorus men, 100 lions. With these he 
staged a lion hunt. The black musicians 
brandished spears, whooped. The truck 
chug-chugged, blew up clouds of sand. 
The musicomedy lion-hunters fired many 
a blank cartridge. The lions yawned, 
played with the desert’s papier-méchi 
rocks, refused to play dead. But specta. 
tors applauded nonetheless. A lion hunt 
was different. 








Golf in England 


U. S. golfers have learned that the 
British Amateur golf championship takes 
a lot of luck. The elimination match 
rounds are only 18 holes, giving any u- 
known with one good round in his system 
a chance to knock over a celebrity. Only 
three U. S. golfers have ever won it: 
Walter Travis in 1904; Jess Sweetser in 
1926, reeling with fever in a final against 
a player who did not know how to usea 
brassie; and Robert Tyre Jones IT in 1930, 
beating down luck with mechanical golf. 

Last week on the parklike Muirfield 
course near Edinburgh, with its gnarled 
trees and its fairways straight as streets, a 
U. S. unknown, Leonard Martin, beat last 
year’s unknown winner, Eric Martin 
Smith, and then was beaten himself by 
another unknown. The entire British 
Walker Cup team was eliminated short of 
the final round. All the U. S. players, none 
of them high-rated, were soon put out. 
From the quarter-finals on, the play was 
almost entirely among unknowns over 4 
deserted course in howling wind & rain. 
In the finals lucky John De Forest, last 
year’s runner-up, son of Coal Tycoot 
Baron De Forest, defeated 22-year-old 
Eric Fiddian 3 & 1 in 6 hrs. 35 min. for 
the required 36 holes, the longest final in 
the tournament’s history. The two boys 
were appointed at once to the last two 
places on the British Walker Cup team. 

Meanwhile at Saunton in Devonshire it 
was raining, too, as a flock of U. S. womel, 
fresh from a team victory over British 
women (Tre, May 30), qualified for the 
women’s British Open golf championship. 
The rain stopped long enough to let Mis 
Maureen Orcutt play around in the phe- 
nomenal scores of 73 & J; winning the 
medal and putting the U. S. flag alone on4 
British golf club’s flagstaff for the first 
time in history. 

Her total of 151 was extraordinary ovel 
the Saunton Club’s “joke” course. It is 
built over sand dunes with eccentrically 
narrow fairways and little slanted postage 
stamp greens. The holes are not long but 
are often blind. The hazards are waist 
high heather, bogs, bulrushes, traps like 
sand quarries, shore winds. 

When the 18-hole elimination matd 
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In Rockefeller Center 
A New Type Radiator 


_.. Made of COPPER 


I. Rockefeller Center, that 
great group of buildings now 
rising in the heart of New 
York, the very latest and most 
practical equipment devel- 
oped by science and engi- 
neering skill will be used. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the 
heating facilities in the offices, 
theatres and studios that are 
to comprise the group will be 
of Copper —the specifica- 
tions calling for more than 
seven thousand Copper heating 
conductors. 


Heating engineers have found that 
Copper, because of its high heat 
conductivity, is the ideal metal for 
heating conductors. Copper radi- 
ators transfer heat rapidly, provid- 
ing economical operation. Less 
heating surface is required, reduc- 
ing unproductive floorspace. And 
because of its relative lightness, 
Copper also saves dead weight - 
several hundred tons of it in a 
typical modern skyscraper. 


Heating is but one item of building 
equipment in which Copper is 





being used to achieve greater econ- 
omy and to provide more efficient 
performance. The list is long and 
includes such uses as mechanical 
refrigeration, oil burners, air con- 
ditioners, storage water heaters. 
The confidence in 
products built of Copper and its 
alloys, Brass and Bronze - 
dence that is reflected in greater 


public has 
confi- 


acceptance for the product of the 
manufacturer who uses these age- 
old yet workable metals. 


We welcome the opportunity of 
working with you to determine the 
suitability of Copper and its alloys 
to your requirements. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway New York 


TIME HAS PROVED THE SERVICE OF COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 








play began, the U. S. ranks were decimate; 
at blind random. One of the first to {aij 
was Medalist Orcutt, 2 & 1 before a Mis 
Jean Hamilton. 
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Cars by Miller 


Automen call the 500-mile Indianapolis 


race on Memorial Day their “laboratory” } 


yet since the War no factory has officially 
entered a standard car in the race, until 
last week. Most of the race winners since 
1920 have been made by Harry A. Miller 
a mechanical genius of Los Angeles who 
is too smart to ride in a racing car hin- 
self. Last week’s race was between the 
standard cars and Miller-made racers. 

The fast Millers, led by Billy Arnold, 
1930 winner, 1931 leader until his Miller- 
Hartz crashed and burnt, led for the firs 
laps. Arnold crashed again at 150 mi 
after setting five new records. At 200 mi 
only one of the standard cars, high rated 
for stamina, was among the first ten. In 
the last half they came up, finished third 
(Studebaker), fifth (Hupmobile) and 
sixth (Studebaker). But already down 
Indianapolis’ 24 mile-long brick oval, in 
the dust, heat, bedlam and gasoline fumes, 
a businesslike little car, fat in the middle, 
had buzzed busily past the finish line 
in the record time of 4 hr. 48 min. 3.79 
sec., driven by Fred Frame, built by Harry 
Hartz and Harry A. Miller. Driver Frame 
won $20,000 first prize money, about half 
as much more in lap prizes and bonuses 
from accessory manufacturers. 


Who Won 

@ The Syracuse University crew: a 1} 
mi. race with Cornell and Harvard, in § 
min. 48.4 sec. (a record); on the Charles 
River. Cornell had lost by a split-second 
to Yale the week before, was rated one of 
the East’s two top crews. Cornell's and 
Harvard’s frantic spurts were beaten back 
by Syracuse rowing an unhurried 34-to- 
the-minute from near the start to the 
finish. 

@ The University of Pennsylvania crew: 


the Childs Cup in a 1}-mi. race with Co 
lumbia and Princeton; on the Harlem 
River. 


@, The U. S. Davis Cup tennis team: the 
North American Zone finals against Aus- 
tralia, five matches to zero; in Philadel 
phia. Brazil is the U. S.’s next opponent. 
@ Mrs. Helen Wills Moody & Miss Eliz 
beth Ryan: the French women’s tennis 
doubles championship; at Auteuil. 

@ Henri Cochet & Jacques Brugnon: the 
French men’s tennis doubles champion 
ships. 

@ Juan Carlos Zabala, Argentine distance 
runner: a 10,000-metre run in 31 min. 26! 
sec.—1.8 sec. better than Joie Ray’s U. 5 
record; in Manhattan. Paavo Nurmis 
world record is 30 min. 6.2 sec. 

@ Ralph Metcalfe, Marquette University 
sprinter: a 220-yd. dash in 20.4 sec.; 
Chicago. Roland A. Locke’s official world 
record was 20.6 sec. 

@ Tommy Paul, Buffalo ‘boxer: the 
world’s professional featherweight cham- 
pionship by beating Johnny Pena of Mar- 
hattan in the National Boxing Associa 
tion’s contest for Battalino’s outgrown 
title; in Detroit. 
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Artist in Hollywood 

Joy Grr.—John V. A. Weaver—Knopf 
($2). 
John Van Alstyn Weaver attracted at- 
tention eleven years ago when he began 
hammering sabre-cuts of U. S. vernacular 
into iambic pentameter (Ja American). 
Since that time he has married Actress 
Peggy Wood, journeyed to Hollywood to 
convert some of his literary kudos into 
negotiable currency. His third novel, Joy 
Girl, is one of the fruits of his Hollywood 
venture. 

Author Weaver sets considerable store 
by his hero, Don Slocum. “Men liked him. 
They never got over being surprised and 
charmed that here was an artist of recog- 
nized’ ability, who was, however, not in 
the least ‘arty’; who dressed like them- 
selves, except that perhaps his taste was a 
ittle better; who made a good living doing 
practical painting such as advertisements 
and illustrations, hoped to work into the 
creation of more lasting products, but did 
ot go around apologizing or condemning 
the source of his present success—said 
nothing about ‘cheapening’ his art; who 
could hold his own with any of them at 
golf or tennis, and: sail a small boat with 
professional skill; who was exceedingly 
ittractive to women, but never boasted 
ibout it or let it be seen that he was 
wware of it—indeed, many men were con- 
vinced that he didn’t know his own ap- 
peal.” 

Unhappily for Paragon Slocum, he 
picked up a cigaret girl named Lulu 
Schaeffer one night and fell in love with 
her over the next morning’s toast. He 
lecided that under her comely exterior 
beat a heart of gold. He made her throw 
over her job, memorize Shakespeare, dress 
properly. He got her in the movies. She 
became “America’s Joy Girl,” the nation’s 
current epitome of sweetness & light with 
a dash of innocent fun. Thereupon her 
creator fell on evil days. Miss Schaeffer 
spurned his attentions, betrayed him right 
& left, refused his belated offer of mar- 
riage, had him beaten up. On the night 
that she was to announce her betrothal to 
vrich and eminently eligible young man, 
Don Slocum appeared at her fancy dress 
ball clad as Mickey Mouse. After threat- 
ening to shoot her he lost his nerve, shot 
himself. His dark and fantastic disguise 
made a derisive pall. Miss Schaeffer was 
not particularly upset. 





War, Love & Bookworm 
THE FouNTAIN - 
Knopf ($2.50). 

JA rare sprout in the English literary 
tetbarium is the philosophical romance : 
perhaps its most famed flowering is the 
lite Joseph Henry Shorthouse’s John In- 
slesant. Author Morgan’s novel, ac- 
claimed with broad “Ahs!” in England, 
the June choice of the U. S. Book-of-the- 
Month Club, twigs from the same literary 


Charles Morgan — 
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branch. In a rhythmic, hypnotic style it 
shows philosophic conceptions rising in the 
lives of its main characters, those charac- 
ters’ lives falling back on philosophical 
conceptions. 

When, early in the War, Lewis Alison is 
imprisoned with other captive English of- 
ficers in the Dutch fortress Wiericker- 
schans he, unlike his fellows, welcomes in- 
carceration. In this enforced retreat he 
will be able to lead a long-desired con- 
templative life, work uninterruptedly on 
his history of English 17th Century Con- 
templative Livers. The other officers agi- 
tate escape, burrow tunnels while he bur- 
rows in his books. Against his better con- 
templation he joins the others in trying to 
escape. They are foiled, but escape is 
thrust upon him from an unexpected di- 
rection 

At the nearby castle of Enkendaal lives 
wealthy Landowner Baron van Leyden, 
— 














CHARLES MorGAN 
His lovers love philosophy. 


whose step-daughter, Julie, Alison used to 
tutor in England. The Baron interests 
himself in Alison and his friend Ballater, 
persuades them to leave the fortress on 
parole, live in a cottage on the baronial 
estate. In the ancient van Leyden Library 
Alison can pursue his studies undisturbed. 
But beautiful Julie, now married to a 
German, von Norwitz, off fighting in the 
War, soon disturbs his contemplations. 
She is restive and Alison soon becomes s0. 
There is more philosophy in her glowing 
eyes than in all his books, more in her sud- 
den kiss than he supposed all life could 
contain. 

Aghast at the implications of that kiss, 
Julie sends Alison away. But her life at 
Enkendaal is no longer possible without 
him; he returns. In the tower over the 
library are her rooms. There, by means of 
a secret stairway, Alison climbs night after 
night. Their love has long been consum- 
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mated when von Norwitz returns from the 
war, a hopeless invalid. 

Julie tries to reconcile.respect for her 
husband with her love for Alison, but with- 
out avail. Soon von Norwitz suspects her 
affair; once convinced that she has been 
unfaithful, he resigns his will to live. On 
his deathbed he consigns the lovers to each 
other. But the van Leydens have no such 
liberal ideas. Scandalized, outraged when 
they discover Julie’s behavior, their con- 
fusion is twice confounded when she runs 
off to marry Alison. He has rubbed the 
lamp of his philosophy and like a lovely 
genie she must answer its peremptory call. 

The Author. Born in Kent, England in 
1894, Author Morgan was trained as an 
officer in the Royal Navy, served in the 
Atlantic and China fleets. After the War 
he studied at Oxford, was graduated with 
honors in modern history in 1921. Since 
1926 he has been the London Times’s dra- 
matic critic. Married to Authoress Hilda 
Vaughan he dedicates The Fountain to her. 
Other books: My Name is Legion, Portrait 
in a Mirror. 


In Sao Maharo 

THE ANSWERING GLory—R. C 
inson—Farrar & Rinehart ($2). 

“T shall come back,” said Miss Thomp- 
son, straining at her fever-born helpless- 
ness as they took her away from her 
African island. “J shall come back!” 

Miss Thompson did not go back. She 
had lived 40 years in a simmering green 
hell where, even the encyclopedias said, a 
European could not survive a year’s visit 
She had built tight houses for her black 
charges. She had tended the sick, cracked 
an occasional black male pate for wife- 
beating, tried to teach the Tulasus tidi- 
ness and something about her God. In 
return, the Tulasus called barren Miss 
Thompson “Mother.” 

After she left the English rest farm the 
pain and “giddy spells” intensified. That 
would be all right, she told herself, when 
she got out of the strange northern cli- 
mate and back to the jungle. To show 
that she was quite capable of being re- 
turned to Sao Maharo, she undertook a 
lecture at a girls’ school near Bristol. She 
told her story haltingly, miserably. Most 
of the girls sat back and drowsed at the 
“mish’s” speech; some ate candy; one, a 
hockey player named Barbara Gastell, paid 
attention. She knew the thin little old 
lady had “guts.” 

Barbara Gastell had guts, too. She quit 
school, went up to Miss Thompson’s 
boarding house in London to request that 
she be taken back to Sao Maharo with 
the missionary. As Barbara entered the 
cheap little room = she that Miss 
Thompson’s things were all packed. Miss 
Thompson was sitting there in an atti- 
tude of patient waiting. She had just died 

Barbara learned what she could about 
medicine in a year, knocked difficulty 
after difficulty flat. The small boat that 
was taking her ashore at Sao Maharo 
nearly foundered. The sailors threw over- 
board her two truckloads of supplies and 
her bag of clothes, then turned and rowed 
back for their ship. But Barbara was go- 
ing in the other direction. She dived from 
the teetering gunwale and began swim- 
ming for the dark beach. 

“Miss! Miss! Are you all right?” 


Hutch- 


saw 


cried 


one of the sailors. 
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INTER EFFICIENCY 
and REFRESHING 
COMFORT for the 


Sultry Summer 
Months 





A Development for % 


Scientific Yet Economical on 
Use of Ice for Space Cooling 


NOW—a refreshing breath of cool 
mountain air for sultry summer 
-months—and at a price within the 
reach of all. 

ChilAire, the Portable Air Cooler, 
developed, thoroughly tested and 
proven by the ice industry, is now 
ready to bring relief and promote 
health and efficiency for the busi- 
ness executive and professional 
man. And it is ideal for use in the 
home, too. This beautiful space 
cooling unit not only provides cool, 
refreshing temperatures but also 
reduces the humidity to the proper 
degree and kills tobacco fumes 
and room odors. 

No costly installations are re- 
quired for ChilAire. It can be used 
wherever there is an electrical con- 
nection and has an ice capacity for 
continued operation of 8 to 11 
hours. ChilAire is inexpensive to 
buy—inexpensive to use! 

Ask your Ice Dealer for a demonstration 


without obligation. Also mail coupon below 
Jor complete information. 


43100) ul 


ChilAire Corporation 
3115 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Will you please mail me your descriptive folder of 
ChilAire, the Portable Air Cooler. I am interested in 
this inexpensive opportunity for winter comfort in 
the summer for my [) office [) home. 





From the pitching black waters Bar- 
bara’s voice came: “All right.” 

The Author. Rare for a first or 21st 
novel are Author Hutchinson’s simple 
clarity, obvious sincerity, tenderness and 
understanding. Previous to this well-told 
tale of two gritty women he contributed 
to Oxford’s /sis (he went to Oriel), the 
Manchester Guardian, Punch, the English 
Review. No missionary, he is 25, married, 
has a daughter, works in the advertising 
department of a London wholesale grocery. 
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Transplanted Schoolmaster 
Hamilton Gibbs—Lit- 





UnpERTOW—A. 
tle, Brown ($2.50). 

A schoolmaster in a dreary second-rate 
English school is the hero of this novel by 
the third of the novel-writing Gibbses. 
(Major Gibbs’s older brothers are Sir 
Philip and Cosmo Hamilton.) A cup of 
cocoa made over a gas-jet late at night in 
his room, an occasional game of billiards 
at the Pig & Whistle and books hard 
scrimped for are Schoolmaster Philip 
Jocelyn’s outlets until Millicent, slightly 
anemic niece of the local book-dealer, 
comes to help in her uncle’s shop. Philip 
gets himself engaged to Millicent who at 
once takes brittle command over his aim- 
less, hungry existence. Occasionally Philip 
has done rough drawings which have sold 
for a few shillings. So that she can pro- 
ceed unhampered with wedding plans, Mil- 
licent sends him away to sketch for a sum- 
mer in France. 

The warm, easy life in the South of 
France suits Philip so perfectly that even 
to himself he becomes Philippe Josselin 
and as Philippe Josselin he sees nothing 
strange or wrong about loving Jeanne, the 
pension-keeper’s daughter. The French 
undertow is so strong that Millicent is 
forgotten until a telegram reminds him 
of the wedding three weeks off. He goes 
back to England, tries to explain his re- 
incarnation to Millicent but she will not 
release him. He escapes to France, mar- 
ries Jeanne. But his new-found ego ab- 
sorbs him so completely that not until she 
is dying in childbirth does he realize that 
Jeanne was the heart & soul of Philippe 
Josselin. 








Beastcatcher 
Witp Carco—Frank Buck and Edward 


| Anthony—Simon & Schuster ($3). 


When Frank Buck was a boy near Dal: 
las, Tex., he used to spend most of his 
time in the woods making friends with 
birds and bullfrogs. Later he went to 
South America to collect rare birds for 
his own amusement, but he was offered 
so much money for his collection that he 
decided to make a business of animal- 
catching. Now, after five trips around the 
world, 40 Pacific crossings, after knocking 
out an orang-utan in a fist fight, collect- 
ing hundreds of wild beasts in his own 
depot at Singapore and a number of scars 
on his person, he is famed as one of the 
world’s leading animal catchers. He has 
supplied many a U. S. zoo with first speci- 
mens, stocked the Dallas zoo in its en- 
tirety. Two years ago he collected 18 of 
his most hair-raising adventures into a 
book, Bring ’Em Back Alive (Tre, Oct. 
6, 1930). Wild Cargo contains 18 more 
hair-raisers. Items: 

In Malaya Beastcatcher Buck trapped 


three black leopards for Dr. Raymond Le 
Ditmars of the New York Zoological Park 
Black leopards are sports, are constantly 
being produced by Malaya’s spotted 
leopards. They, too, have spots—under 
the fur. A Buck theory: that all the leop. 
ards in the Malay Peninsula will be black 
in a few hundred years. One of his cap. 
tives he named Spitfire II because of jt: 
likeness to another black leopard that had 
once removed a piece of the Buck thumb, 
Spitfire was caged on the deck of q 
Chinese-manned boat bound for Sing: 
pore. Nearby sat a Chinese butcher sharp. 
ening a knife. The butcher plunged his 
knife into a pig’s throat, Spitfire smelled 
blood, burst from his cage, leapt over the 
side. Beastcatcher Buck felt his hair. 
roots tingle as a shark’s fin cut the water 
near the swimming leopard. The shark 
struck, threw the leopard clear of the 
water, holding to his hindquarters. 
“Spitfire’s muscles used that jaw asa 
fulcrum to throw his teeth and claws into 











International 
FRANK Buck & FRIEND 
One day a leopard leapt overboard. ... 


action, anywhere, against this strange 
enemy. Somehow the leopard swung hin- 
self around the shark’s head . . . quickly 
discovering two vulnerable resting places 
for his terrible claws—one under the 
shark’s right eye, which Spitfire ripped 
out—the other in an opening in the gills, 
which he clawed through with a single 
gouging sweep. ...” The shark let g0, 
but before Spitfire could escape another 
shark got him, and the last Mr. Buck saw 
of him they were tearing him to pieces. 

An anoa (pygmy water buffalo) weigh 
ing 200 lb. attacked and killed a 350-b. 
nilgai. Animalcatcher Buck named him 
Little Tough Guy, but a few days later he 
found him cringing in a corner of his cage. 
Nearby was a 7-lb. porcupine. 

In the jungles near Singapore three 
man-eating tigers staged a man-eating con- 
test. Winner was one known as the Killer 
of Kuali, with 35 deaths. Mr. Buck 
wanted one of his victims used to bait 4 
trap, but that was against the law. “To 
hell with that law!” said Buck, and whis- 
pered his secret to a Tamil shooter. A few 
days later the Tamil posed a dead Malay 
as bait, shot the killer. 
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. OTICE the pace of a cir- 
Eel» cus ring horse. A dancer 
iti may balance on his broad back, 


or a clown may somersault 
over his tail, yet that smooth, 
even canter never varies. He is 
trained, as Ethyl Gasoline is 
trained, to keep an even pace. 

Look at the pictures below. 
At the left you see why gasoline 
needs control. You see the un- 
even explosion that causes 
harmful knock, overheating, 
and loss of power. At the right 
you see the smooth, even power 
that Ethyl gives. 

Whatever strain you put 
your car to, Ethyl Gasoline 
brings out its best performance 
—every minute that you drive. 

The high compression mo- 
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Breeze through traffic 


with the new 


TEXACO#iRZ-CHAiEe 


GASOLINE 
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Shrieking SIV ENS —the roar of a powerful engine 
—ared streak flashes by and she’s on her way! There’s 
power for you—real honest-to-goodness power — the kind 
you’d like to have right under your own accelerator! 


Today you can have it. Not the fire engine, of course, nor the siren, 
nor the bell—but the very same power-gasoline which surpasses 
Government specifications for distillation range and vapor pressure. 

Here’s what Uncle Sam uses this type of gasoline for... “ambu- 
lances, fire-engines and emergency vehicles.”” What the Government 
uses for emergency equipment—you can now have for your own The U. S. Government 
every-day use at no extra price. 

Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline is an anti-knock gasoline with an Octane 
Rating that is outstanding. And remember, Texaco Fire-Chief plus 


Ethyl equals Texaco-Ethyl, now more than ever the leading premium ‘*,..@ grade of motor fuel which is 
gasoline. suitable for ambulances, fire-engines, 


specifies 
for its emergency use 


THE TEXAS COMPANY e Texaco Petroleum Products emergency vehicles, military and 
naval equipment.’’ 


(Excerpt from Federal Pamphlet VV-M-571, July 21, 1931) 
pearecntnie talented nahin Tate Ai Atmel: Ae 


Developed for fire engines... [= 
Tune in on ED WYNN, Yours at no extra price 


EE and the FIRE-CHIEF BAND, every IOP MMR AES TERE SALTER IRENE TE EE 
Tuesday night. Coast to coast N. B. C. 








